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POETRY. 


THE RATS AND MICE. 

A FABLE OF THE DAYS OF KING ARTHUR. 

Addressed to His Grace of Wellington.—By E. L. 
ucwer. 

There was a time when Rats and Mice combined 
To form one state against the feline kind; 
Tho’ few the Rats, and many were the Mice, 
The state was governed by the Rats’ advice; 
Strong were their teeth, and dangerous their claws, 
And most severe upon the Cats. their laws. 
Well sned our Aristocracy of Rats, 
They laughed at snares, and triumphed o’er the Cats; 
They warr’d with glory, and they lived in ease, 
And filled the Treasury with a world of cheese. 
The states—the weasels with admiring gaze 
Beheld, and lavished on our state their praise: 
Oft would they cry—*No Commonwealth is great 
Where Rats and Freedom govern not the State!” 
And for the Rats, we must in truth confess, 
That vulgar fame outstripped not their success: 
Their sage control—their plump conditions speak— 
Their sides how covered, and their skins how sleek! 
They knew no toil—the Mice their burrows made, 
For the Rat’s pleasure was the Mouse’s trade. 
Hlis moral duty was the cheese to find, ‘ 
And the Rat spared the little wretch—the rind 
But if the Mouse should chance, unbid, to sup— 
They called a jury, and they ate him up. 
So far—so good—the Mice, an humble race, 
Worked on, and owned the justice of the case 
Inured to toil they only asked to earn 
Plain food and holes to live in, in return! 
By slow degrees, howe’er, and times of peace, 
The Rats and Mice too numerously increase. 


The general commerce not increasing too, 
The Mice seemed hungry, and the Rats looked blue; 
The Mice in turn grew lamentably thinner, 
And Rats--poor creatures—miss'd their cream at dinner. 
Persius hath told us how the dullest brute 
Is made by hunger, knowing andacute. _ 
And a pinched stomach best—we must admit- 
Give voice to parrots, and to lawyers wit: 
£v’n thus our Mice grew reasoners with their stata 
And want of dining brought about debate. 
“ We found the cheeses which our rulers carve, 
We filled the state with plenty—yet we starve} 
Why this?” 

‘Hush, babbler!” quothan ancient Mousa, 
“The Rats are sitting, let us ask the house.” 
They reached the Senate, where the Rats were met, 
To see what cheeses shou!d be soonest eat; 
The tempting piles the lesser vermin saw, 
And their mouths watering washed away their awa 
“Behold!” they cried, ‘how fleshless we have grown, 
And be that cheese—that Gloucester cheese our own!” 
“Base LeVellers!” cried a Rat; “ ungrateful ones, 
That cheese is destined for our younger sons.” 
“Forgive our prayer!” the Mice, appall’d, replied; 
“And grant—that Stilton on the other side.” 
“Blaspheming Reprobates! that cheese is theirs 
Who serve the great Rat with their weekly prayers.” 
The Mice were shocked—* that Cheshire, noble Rats,”— 
“We keep in case of danger from the Cats.” 
“Enough!” the Mice replied, with fainting voice; 
“Give what you please, we leave to you the choice.” 
“To us—'t is right—'t is wise”—the Rats return; 
*Our love for Mice you have not now to learn} 
We have done all we could the times to meet, 
We've taken off the duty upon meat. 
We've lowered the price of butter long ago, 
And cream is now scarce taxed at all—you know 
Three Rats too highly paid we did discard 
Last week; we've just reduced the daily guard! 
In short, we havedone all within the law 
To meet your wishes;—Gentlemen, withdraw.” 


“Sir Rats!” replied a Mouse, “though this be true, 
Alas! with meat we Mice have nought to do, 
Or taxed or free, to us a baseless dream 
The hope of butter, or the thought of cream; 
As for the rest, you must, I think, perceive 
You do your Lordships—not poor Mice—relieve.” 
The Rats waxed wondrous wrath at this reply, 
And some suggested that the Mice should die; 
But on one hand—the creatures, though so small, 
Were strong in numbers nor would tamely fall. 
And on the other—when in due control, 
The plagues were vastly useful on the whole. 
‘Twas not the case where force is wisely shown, 
We can’tin all times give for bread a stone. 
The Rats most sagely therefore checked their ire, 
And answered, ‘Well! what is it you desire? 
We’ve done our best—nor can contend with Fate, 
And all this cheese is wanted for the state; 
You would not steal it!"—* Steal it, sirs,” replied 
The ‘little Hampden’ on the starving side— 
“Steal it!—Alas! it is not we who steal 
From the fat larders of the public weal; 
But just to quite convince us nothing there— 
To our distress—the public wants may spare; 
Grant us the right these stores that we collect= 
Nay—not to eat—but, like yourselves—inspect. 
Oh! could we send our delegates, no doubt 
Some crumb of comfort they would ferret out; 
Por Rats, I fear—-how kind soe’er this House, 
Take views for Mice quite different from a Mouse!” 
On this a Rav in many a war well known, 
id—wary—sage—and hoary in renown;— 
More versed indeed, twas sometimes said politely, 
To beard a Cat than carve a Stilton rightly; 
Better in Camps than Council—but of late 
Raised to control, and not defend the State~ 
With all the Patriot sparkling in his eyes, 
Sarts up and thus indignantly repties:— 
“O idle theorists or rebellious rogues! 
Think you the Rats to humbug, and enlist ‘em 
Against the glories of the present system. 

hat raised this happy nation to its height? 
What brought such phalanxed heroes to the fight? 


» 


What—when our valour won returning ease— 
Heaped all our treasuries with such loads of cheese? 
What made us grow so famous and so fat? 
What fired the nations with the name of Rat? 
What favoured virtue?—What subjected vice? 
What—but our mode of representing Mice? 

Never, in all my studies through the page 

Which lights the present by a former age, 

Seemed any Rats thus lucky in inventing 

The noble system of Mouse-representing.’ 


He ceased—and warming with the glorious theme, 
Cooled his gray whiskers in a bow] of cream. 
Amid the “ hears” of the applauding House, 
Replied the weak voice of our hungry Mouse: 

“ Your reasoning may for Rats indeed suffice: 

But, O great sir! you quite forget the Mice!” 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine. 


THE MURDERER’S LAST NIGHT. 


‘¢ Let him to whom experience hath been allotted, 
think it a duty to impart it. We know not of how 
long a growth goodness is; nor how slow an approach 
evena protracted culture makes towards perfection. 
Alife of holiness may end in an apostle. As the tree 
that hath felt all the winds of heaven, strikes root 
in that direction whence they oftenest blow, so 
goodness must have known vicissitude, to know when 
to resist and when to bend. ‘To know ourselves is 
to have endured much andlong. We must trace and 
limn out the map of our whole nature to be sure 
where itis desert, and where it is fruitful—to know the 
stony ground—to discover which needeth the plough, 
and which doth not. That piety which is built on 
ignorance, holds up the shield where the arrow comes 
not; and sleeps unmailed when the enemy is at the 
gate. It dismounts to pursue the Parthian; and 
would dig a deep trench around the tents of the No- 
mades. It is long ere we root out the weakness of 
our nature; or know theart to preserve the virtue we 
have attained. For SS by over earnestness 
may unwittingly be changed from its own essence, 
as he knoweth not the vintage shall make vinegar of 
wine. When we have stubbed up and consumed the 
first wth of our sinfulness, there ariseth a second 
crop from the ashes of that which was destroyed. 
Even, as ‘the flax and the barley were smitten; for 
the barley was in the ear, and the flax bowled; bat the 
wheat and the rye were not smitten, for they were not 
grown up;’ so will SELF SATIsFacTioN arise after 
worldly pride and vanity have been withered up.— 
Let him who hasfound inward peace, content himself 
that he has arrived at the pillars of Hercules, beyond 
which there is no safe way. That self inte | 
which deems itself immaculate is dangerous. We | 
hath it been said, ‘make no suppletories to thyself 
when thou art disgraced or slighted, by pleasing thy- 
self with the supposition that thou didst deserve 
praise—neither do thou get thyself a private theatre 
and flatterers, in whose vain noses and fantastic 
praises thou mayst keep up thy good opinion of thy- 
self.? Bethe act never so good, yet if it be perform- 
ed rather with reference to him who does than to 
that which is done, there is a taint in it for which 
Eve is hardly answerable. It is but as a fair tower 
which the builder has set on an unknown quicksand, 
and which the floods shall damage or carry away. | 
Oh! whosoever thou art that readest this, forget not 
these words, but nh them as on marble, and in 

olden letters. ‘While the altar sends up a holy 
flame, have a care thou dost not suffer the birds to 
come and carry away the sacrifice—and let not that 
which began well end in thine own praise or tem- 
poral satisfaction, or a sin!’ ” 
* * * * 

Until my twenty-seventh year I resided in‘the small 
cathedral town of C rin which I was born. 
My parents—especially my mother—were of a seri- 
ous cast. She had Leen educated asa Quaker, but 
following her own notions as to religion, she in the 
latter part of her life became attached to the tenets of 
that sect known by the name of Moravians, and last 
of all to those which, when held in connexion with 
the ritual of the church of England, are termed 
or, in dissent from it, ‘*Methodisti- 

She was warm and fanciful in her devotional prac- 
tice; for which the belief as to the palpable and plen- 

influence of the Holy Spirit upon the human 
mind, in which she was bred, may help to account. 
Of these aspirations, I, an ardent and sensitive boy, 
soon learnt to partake. My mind was never natu- 
ally prone to vice; and my imagination, though for- 
ward, waspure. I was reared by my excellent pa- 
rents in the practice of virtue, and I loved it. With 
an outward conduct thus guranteeing inward persua- 
sions—with professions borne out by an unquestion- 
ed and pure, if not altogether unostentatious piety of 
behaviour, what wonder that I so soon became a dis- 
tinguished votary ofthe peculiar principles to which 
[had attached myself. if is difficult for a young man 
to know himself looked up to—be the cause what it 


may—without his feelings and his conduct being af- 


fected by such homage. Nature had endowed me, 
if not with eloquence, at least with considerable 
fluency of speech; and as my natural diffidence— 
which at first was great—wore away, whether by ex- 
tempore prayer or seasonable exhortation, the effects 
I produced exceeded those, the fruits of zeal, of those 
about me, I became admired as one more than usu- 
ally gifted, and was gradually exalted into a leader. 
The occasional tendency to gloom and nervous irri- 
tability to which my temperament inclined me, was 
yet only marked enough to throw no unbecoming 
seriousness and gravity into the features of so young 
an apostle. It was strange to see persons of all ages 
and both sexes seat at the innate seriousness of 
so early a preacher, and owning the sometimes real- 
ly fervid earnestness of my appeals, my warnings or 
my denunciations. I began more and more to feel 
myself in a station above that of my fellows, and that 
I had now a character to sustain before the eyes of 
men. YoungasI was, could it well have been other- 
wise? Let me however speak the truth. Spiritual 
pride at last crept upon me. Devotion by insensible 
degrees became tainted with self, and the image of 
God was, I fear, sometimes forgotten for that of his 
trail and unworthy creature. ‘True it was, I still, 
without slackening, spoke comfort to the ear of suf- 
fering or repentant sin—TI still warned the besotted 
in corruption that the fruits of vice, blossom as she 
will, are but like those of the shores of the Dead Sea, 
seeming gay, but only emptiness and bitter ashes. 
But, alas! the bearer of the blessed message spoke as 
if the worm that bore, could add grace to the tidings 
he conveyed to his fellow worm. I was got upon a 
precipice, but knew it not—that of self-woship and 
conceit; the worst creature-idolatry. It was bitterly 
revealed to me at last. 

About the year 1790, at the Assizes for the coun- 
ty of which the town of C r is the county 
town, was tried and convicted a wretch age og one 
of the most horrible murders upon record. e was 
a young man, probably (for he knew not his own 
years) of about twenty-two years of age. One of 
those wandering and unsettled creatures, who seem 
to be driven from place to place, they know not why. 
Without home; without name; without companion! 
without sympathy; without sense. Heartless, friend- 
less, idealess, almost soul-less! and so ignorant, as 
not even to seem to know whether he had ever heard 
of a Redeemer, or seen his written Word. It was 
on a stormy Christmas eve, when he begged shelter 
in the hut of an old man, whose office it wasto regu- 
late the transit of conveyances upon the road of a 
reat mining establishment in the neighbourhood. 
he old man had received him, and shared with him 
his humble cheer and his humble bed; for on that 
night the wind blew, and the sleet drove, after a 
manner that would have made ita crime to have 
turned a stranger dog tothe door. The next day 
the poor old creature was found dead in his hut—his 
brains beaten out with an old iron implement which 
he used—and his little furniture rifled and in confu- 
sion. The wretch had murdered him for the sup- 
posed hoard of a few shillings. The snow from 
which he afforded his murderer shelter, had drifted 
in at the door, which the miscreant, when he fled, 
had left open and was frozen red with the blood of 
his victim. But it betrayed a footstep hard frozen 
in the snow, and blood,—and the nails of the mur- 
derer’s shoe were counted, even as his days were soon 
to be. He was taken afew days after with a hand- 
kerchief of the old man’s upon his neck. So blind is 
blood guiltiness. 

Up to the hour of condemnation, he remained reck- 
lessas the wind—unrepenting as the flint—venom- 
ous as the blind-worm. With that deep and horri- 
ble cunning which is so often united to unprincipled 
ignorance, he had almost involved in his fate another 
vagrant with whom he had chanced to consort, and 
to whom he had disposed of some of the blood-bought 
spoils. ‘The circumstantial evidence was so involv- 
ed and interwoven, that the jury, after long and ob- 
vious hesitation as to the latter, found both cuilty; 
and the terrible sentence of death, within forty-eight 
hours, was passed upon both.—The culprit bore it 
without much outward emotion; but when taken from 
the dock, his companion, infuriated by despair and 
grief, found means to level a violent blow at the head 
of his miserable and selfish betrayer, which long de- 
prived the wretch of sense and motion, and, for some 
time, was thought to have anticipated the executioner. 
Would it had done so! But let me do my duty asI 
ought--let me repress the horror which onescene of 
this dreadful drama never fails to throw over my spirit 
—that I may tell my story as a man—and my confes- 
sion at least be clear. hen the felon awoke out of 
the death-like trance into which this assault had 
thrown him, his hardihood was gone; and he was 
reconveyed to the cell, in which he was destined 
agonizihgly to struggle out his last hideous and dis- 
torted hours, in a state of abject horror which cannot 
be described. He who felt nothing—knew nothing 
—had now his eves open with terrible clearness to 
one objeet--the livid phantasma ofa strangling death. | 


—All the rest was convulsive despair and darkuess. 
Thought shudders at it—but let me go on. 

The nee 4 clergyman, whose particular duty it 
was to smooth and soften, and, if possible, illuminate 
the last dark hours of the dying wretch, was not un- 
willing to admit the voluntary aid of those whom re- 
ligious predispositions and natural commiserations 
excited to share with him inthe work of piety. The 
task was in truth ahard one. The poor wretch, for 
the sake of the excitement which such intercourse 
naturally afforded him, and which momentarily reliev- 
ed his sick and fainting spirit, groaned out half ar- 
ticulate expressions of acquiescence in the appeals 
that were made to him; but the relief was physical 
merely. The grasp of the friendly hand made 
waver, for a moment, the heavy shadow of death 
which hung upon him, andhe grasped it. The voice 
breathing mercy and comfort in his ear, stilled for a 
second the horrid echo of doom—and he listened to 
it. It was as the drowning man gasps at the bubble 
of air which he draws down with him in sinking—or 
as a few drops of rain to him at the stake, around 
whom the fire is kindled and hot. ‘This, alas! we 
saw not as we ought to have done; but wlfen the sink- 
ing wretch, at the word ‘‘merey,” laid his head upon 
our shoulder and groaned, we, sanguine in enthusi- 
asm, deemed it deep repentance. When his brow 
seemed smooth for a space, at the sound of Eternal 
Life, we thought him as ‘‘a brand snatched from the 
burning.” In the forward pride (for pride it was) 
of human pertectibility, we took him—him the Mur- 
derer—as it were under our tutelage and protection. 
We prayed with him—we read to him—we watched 
with him--we blessed his miserable sleeps—-and met 
his more wretched awakenings. In the presumption 
of our pity we would cleanse that white in the world’s 
eye, which God had, for inscrutable purposes, or- 
dained should seem to the last murky as hell. We 
would paint visibly upon him the outward and visi- 
ble sign of sin washed away, and mercy found. That, 
that intended triumph may not have helped to add or 
to retain one feather’s weight in the balance against 
him, let me humbly hope and trust. That I was a 
cause, and a great one, of this unhappy delusion, let 
me not deny. God forgive me, if I thought some- 
times less of the soul to be saved than of him who 
deemed he might be one of the humble instruments of 
grace. It is but too true that I fain would have dan- 
ced, like David, before the ark. Within and with- 
out was I assailed by those snares which, made of 
pride, are seen in the disguise of charity. The as- 
pirations of my friends, the eyes of mine enemies, 
the wishes of the good, and the sneers of the mis- 
trustful, were about me, and upon me; and I under- 
took to pass—with the Murderer—uIS LAST NIGHT, 
such a last!—but let me compose my self, F 

* 


It was about the hour of ten, on a gusty and some- 
what raw evening of September, that I was locked up 
alone with the Murderer. It was the evening of the 
Sabbath. Some rain had fallen, and the sun had not 
heen long set without doors: but for the last hour and 
a half the dungeon had been dark, and illuminated 
only by a single taper. The clergyman of the pri- 
son, and some of my religious friends, had sat 
with us until the hour of locking up, when, at the 
suggestion of the jailer, they departed.—I must 
contess their “good night,” and the sound of the 
heavy door, which the jailer locked after him, when 
he went to accompay them to the outer-gate of the 
jail, sounded heavily on my heart. i felt a sudden 
shrink within me, as their steps quickly ceased to be 
heard upon the stone stairs—and when the distant 
prison door was finally closed, I watched the feet 
echo. Ihad fora moment forgotten my companion. 
When I turned round, he was — on the side 
of his low pallet, towards the head of it, supporting 
his head by his elbow against the wall, apparently 
in astate of half stupor. He was motionless, ex- 
cepting a sort of convulsive movement between spraw- 
ling and clutching of the fingers of the right hand, 
which was extended on hisknee. His shrank cheeks 
exhibited a deadly ashy paleness, with a slight tinge 
of yellow, the effect of confinement. His eres were 
glossy and sunken, and seemed in part to have lust 
the power of gazing. They were turned with an un- 
meaning and vacant stare upon the window, where 
the i st.red streak of day was faintly visible, which 
they seemed endeavouring to watch. The sense of 
my Own situation now recoiled strongly upon me: 
and the sight of the wretch sitting stiffened in quict 
agony, (for it was no affected me with a taint 
sickness, | felt that an effort was necessary, and, 
with some difficulty, addressed a few cheering con- 
solatory phrases to the miserable creature | had un- 
dertaken to support. My words might not—but I 
fear my tone was too much in unison with his feelings, 
such as they were. His answer was a few inartieu- 
late mutterings, bet ween which, the spasmodic twitch- 
ing of his fingers became more apparent than be- 
fore. A noise ai the door seemed decidesily to rouse 
him; and as he turned his head with a sudden effort, 
I felt relieved to see the jailer enter. He was used 
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to such scenes; and with an air of commiseration, but 
ia a tone whieh lacked none of the firmness with 
which he habitaally spoke, he asked the unhappy 
man some questions of his welfare, and seemed sa- 
tisfied with the head-shake and inarticulately mutter- 
ed replies of the again drooping wretch, as if they 
were expected, and of course. Having directed the 
turnkey to place some wine and slight refreshments 
on the table, and to trim the light, he told me in a 
whisper, that my friends would be at the prison, with 
the clergyman, at the hour of six: and bidding the 
miserable convict and myself, after a cheering 
word or two, “good night,” he departed—the door 
was closed—and the Murdererand 1 were finally left 
together. 
it was now past the hour of 10 o’clock; and it be- 
came my solemn duty to take heed, that the last few 
hours of the dying sinner passed not, without such 
comfort to his struggling soul as human help might 
hoidout. Afterreading to him some passages of the 
gospel, the most apposite to his trying state, and some 
desultory and unconnected conversation,—for the 
pore creature at times seemed to be unable, under his 
oad of horror, to keep his ideas connected further 
than as they dwelt upon his own nearing unavoidable 
execution. I prevailed upon him to join in prayer. 
ile at this time appeared to be either so much ex- 
hausted, or labouring under so much lassitude from 
fear and want ofiest, that I found it necessary to take 
his arm and turn him upon his knees by the pallet 
side. The hour was an awful one. No sound was 
heard save an occasional ejaculation between a sigh 
and a smothered groan fromthe wretched felon. 
The candle burned dimly; and asI turned I saw, 
though I scarcely noticed it at the moment, a dim 
insect ofthe moth species fluttering hurriedly around 
it, the sound of whose wings mournfully filled up the 
pauses of myself and companion. When the nerves 
are strained to their uttermost, by each trifling cir- 
cumstance are we affected. Here (thought I, )} there 
has been no light at such an hour, for many years; 
aud yet here is one whose office it seems to be to 
watch it! My spirit felt the necessity of some ex- 
ertion; and with an energy, for which a few minutes 
before I had hardly dared to hope, I poured out my 
soul in prayer, I besought merey upon the blood- 
stained creature who was grovelling beside me—I 
asked that repentance and peace might be vouchsafed 
him—l begged, for our Bedeemer’s sake, that his 
last moments might know that untasted rapture of 
‘sin forgiven, and-a cleansed soul, which faith alone 
can bring to fallen man—lI conjured him to help and 
aid me to call upon the name of Christ; and I bade 
him put off life and forget it, and to trust in that name 
alone--1 intereceded that his latter agony might be 
soothed, and that the leave-taking of body and soul 
might be in quietness and peace. But he shook and 
shivered , and nature clung to the miserable straw of 
existence which yet floated upon the wide and dismal 
current of oblivion, and he groaned heavily and mut- 
tered, ‘*No, no, no!” as ifthe very idea of death 
was unbearable, even for a moment; and to ‘* die,” 
even to him that must, were a thing impossible, and 
not to be thought of or named. And as I wrestled 
with the adversary that had dominion over him, he 
buried his shrunk and convulsed features in the cov- 
eving of his miserable pallet; while his fingers twist- 
ed and writhed about, like so many scorched snakes, 
and hislow sick moans, made the very dungeon dark- 


er. 

When I lifted him'from his knecling position, he 
obeyed my movement like a tired child, and again 
sat on the low pallet, in a state of-motionless and un- 
resisting torpor. ‘The damp sweat stood on my own 
forehead, though not so cold as on his; and I poured 
myself outa small portion of wine, to ward off the 
exhaustion which I begun to feel unusually strong 
upon me. Iprevailed upon the poor wretch to swal- 
low a little with me; and, as I broke a bit of bread, 
t thought and spoke to him, of that last repast of 
Him whocame to call sinners to repentance; and I 
thought his eye grew lighter thanit was. The sink- 
ing frame, exhausted and worn down by anxiety, con- 
finement, and the poor allowance of a felon’s jail, 
drew a short respite from the cordial; and he listened 
to my words with something of self-collectedness— 
albeit slight tremblings might still be seen to run 
along his nerves at intervals; and his features collaps- 
ed, ever and anon, into that Momentary vacuity of 
wildness which the touch of despair never fails to 
give. lendeavoured to impreve the occasion. I 
exhorted him, for his soul’s sake, and the relief of 
that which needed it too much, to make a full and un- 
reserved confession not only to God, who needed it 
not, bat to man, who did. I[besought him, for the 
good of all and as he valued his soul’s health, to de- 
tailthe particulars of his crime, but his eyes fell. 
‘That dark enemy, who takes care to leave in the 
heart just hope enough to keep despair alive, tongue- 
tied him; and he would not—even now at the ele- 
veath hour—give up the vain imagination, that the 
case of his companion might be contounded with his, 
to the escape of both—and vain it was. It had not 
been felt adviseable, so far to-make him acquainted 
with the truth, that this had already been sifted and 
decided; and I judged this to be the time. Again 
and again I urged confession na him. I putit to 
him that this act ofjustice might now be done for its 
own sake, and for that of the cleansing from spot of 
his stained spirit. I told him finally that it could no 
longer prejudice him in this world, where his fate 
was written and sealed, for that his companion was 
reprieved, I know not what I did. hether the 
tone of my voice, untutored in such business, had 
raised amomentary hope, I Know not—but the revul- 


sion was dreadful. He stared with a vacant look of 
sudden horror—a look which those who never saw 
cannot conceive, and which—(the remembrance is 
enough)--I hope never to see again—and twisting 
round, rolled upon his pallet with a stifled moan that 
seemed tearing him in pieces. As he lay writhing 
backwards and forwards, the convulsions of his legs, 
the twisting of his fingers, and the shiverings that 
ran through his frame, were terrible. 

To attempt to rouse him seemed only to increase 
their violence—as if the very sound of the human 
voice was, under his dreadful circumstances, intoler- 
able as renewing the sense of reality to a reason al- 
ready clouding, and upon the verge of temporary de- 
lirium. He was the picture of despair,’ As he 
turned his face to one side, I saw that a few, but very 
few hot tears had been forced from his glassy and 
blood-shot eyes; and in his writhings he had serateh- 
ed one cheek against his iron bedstead, the red dis- 
coloration of which, contrasted sadly with the death- 
ly pallidness of hue, which his visage now showed; 
during his struggles, one shoe had come off, and lay 
unheeded on the damp stone floor. ‘The demon was 
triumphant within him; and when he groaned, the 
sound seemed scarcely that of a human being, so 
much had horror changed it. I kneeled over him, 
—butin vain. Heheard nothing—he felt nothing— 
he knew nothing, but that extremity of prostration to 
which a moment’s respite would be Dives’ drop of 
water—and yet in such circumstances, anything but 
amercy. He could not bear, fora moment, to think 
upon hisown death—a moment’s respite would only 
have added new strength to the agony. He might 
be dead; but could not **—die;”’ and in the storm of 
my agitation and pity, I prayed to the Almighty to 
relieve him at once from sufferings which seemed too 
horrible even to be contemplated. 

How long this tempest of despair continued, I do 
not know. All that I can recall is, that after almost 
losing my recollection under the agitation of the scene 
I suddenly perceived that his moans were less loud 
and continuous, and that I ventured to look at him, 
which I had not done for some space. Nature had 
become exhausted; and he was sinking gradually into 
a stupor, which seemed something between sleep and 
fainting. This relief did not continue long—and as 
soon as I saw him begin to revive again to a sense of 
his situation, I madea strong effort, and lifted him 
up, seated him again on the pallet, and, pouring out 
a small quantity of wine, gave it him to driuk, not 
without a forlorn hope that even wine might be per- 
mitted to afford him some little strength to bear what 
remained of his misery, and collect his ideas for his 
last hour. After a long pause of returning recollec- 
tion, the poor creature got down a little of the cor- 
dial, and as I sat by him and supported him, I began 
to hope his spirits were calmed. He held the glass 
and sipped occasionally, aud appeared in some sort 
to listen, and to answer to the words of consolation 
I felt collected enough to offer. At this moment the 
low and distant sound of a clock was heard, distinet- 
ly striking one. The ear of despair is quick;—and 
as he heard it, he shuddered, and in spite of a strong 
effort to suppress his emotion, the glass had nearly 
fallen fromhis hand. A severe nervous restlessness 
now rapidly grew upon him? and he eagerly drank 
up one or two small portions of wine, with which I 
supplied him. His fate was now evidently brought 
one degree nearer to him. He kept hisgaze intent- 
ly and unceasingly turned to the window of the dun- 
geon. His muttered replies were incoherent or un- 
intelligible, and his sunk and weakened eye strained 
painfully on the grated window, asif he momentari- 
ly expected to see the first streak of the dawn of that 
morning, Which to him was tobe night. His nerv- 
ous agitation gradually became horrible, and his mo- 
tions stronger. He seemed not to have resolution 
enough to rise from his seat and go to the window, 
and yet to have an overpowering wish or impulse to 
do so. ‘The lowest sound startled him—but with this 
terrible irritation, his muscular power, before debili- 
tated, seemed to revive, and his action, which was 
drooping and languid, became quickand angular. I 
begau to be seized with an undefined sense of fear 
and alarm. In vain I combatted it; it grew upon me; 
and I had almost risen from my seat to try to make 
myself heard; and obtain if possible, assistance. 
The loneliness of the jail, however, rendered this, 
even if attempted, almost desperate—the sense of 
duty, the dread of ridicule, came across me and 
chained me to my seat by the miserable criminal, 
whose state was becoming every minute more dread- 


ful and extraordinary. 
* 


* * * 


Let us not scorn or distrust our obscurest misgiv- 
ing, for we are strangely constituted: and though the 
evidence for such conclusions often be unknown to 
ourselves they are not the less veritable and just. 
Exhausted by the wearying excitement and anxiety of 
my situation, I had for a moment sunk into that con- 
fused absence of mind, with which those who have 
been in similar circumstances cannot be unacquaint- 
ed, when my miserable companion, witha convul- 
sive shudder grasped my arm suddenly. I was for 
a few moments unaware of the cause of this emotion 
and movement, when a low indistinct sound caught 
my ear: It was the rumbling of @ cart, mingle dwith 
two or three suppressed voices: and the cart appear- 
ed to be leaving the gate of the dismal building 
in which we were. It rolled slowly and heavily as 
if cumbrously laden, under the paved gate-way; and 
after 2 few minutes, all was silent. The agonized 
wretch understood its import better than Ldid. A 


ap of the wildest despair came suddenly over him. 
e clutched with his hands whateyer met his grasp. 


His knees worked. His frame became agitated with 
one continued movement, swaying backwards and 
forwards, almost to falling;—and his inarticulate 
complaints became terrific. I attempted to steady 
him by an exertion of strength—I spoke kindly to 
him; but he writhed in my grasp like an adder, and as 
an adder was deaf; grief and fear had horrible pos- 
session. Myselfalmost in a state of desperation 
—for the sight was pitiful. I at last endeavoured to 
awe him into a momentary quiescence, and strongly 
bade him at last to die like a man; but the word 
‘Death’ had tohim only the effect it may be supposed 
to have upon a mere animal nature and understanding 
—how could ithave any other? He tried to bear it, 
and could not, andutteringa stifled noise between a 
yell and a moan, he grasped his own neck; his face as- 
sumed a dark red colour, and he fell into a state of 


stifled convulsion. 


When despair had wrought with him I lifted him 
with difficulty from the floor on which he had fallen. 
His relaxed features had the hue of death, and his 
parched lips, from a livid hue, became of an ashy 


whiteness. In appearance he was dying; and in the } 


agitation of the moment I poured a considerable por- 
tion of the wine which had been left with us into a 
glass, and, after wetting his temples, held it to his 
lips. He made an effort to swallow, and again re- 
vived to consciousness; and holding the vessel firmly 
in his hands, got down with difficulty and at intervals 
the entire draught. When he found it totally ex- 
hausted, the glass fell from his hands; but he seized 
and held one of mine with a grasp so firm and iron- 
like that the contrast startled me. He seemed to 
be involved in a eonfused whirl of sensations. He 
stared round the cells with a wildness of purpose that 
was quite appalling; and after a time, I began to per- 
ceive with deep remorse, that the wine I had unguard- 
edly given, was, as is always the case, adding keen- 
ness to his agony apd strength to his despair. He 
half rose once or twice and listened, all was silent— 
when after the pause of a minute or two, a sudden 
fit of desperation seemed to seize upon him. He 
rushed to the window, and hurriedly surveying the 
grates, wrenched at them with a. strength demoniae 
and super-human, till the iron bars shook in their 
embedments. 

From this period my recollections are vague and 
indistinct. I remember strongly remonstrating with 
the poor creature, and being pushed away by hands 
which were now bleeding profusely with the intense 
efforts of his awful delirium. I remember attempt- 
ing to stop him, and hanging upon him, until the 
insane wretch clutched me by the throat, and a strug- 

le ensued, during which I suppose I must at length 
it fainted or become insensible; for the contest 
was long, and while consciousness remained, terrible 
and appalling. My fainting, I presume, saved my 
life, for the Felon was in that state of maniacal despe- 
ration which nothing but a perfect unresistingness 
could have evaded. After this, the first sensation I 
can recall, is that of awakening out of that state of 
stupor into which exhaustion and agitation had thrown 
me. Shall I ever forget it? The anxiety of some of 
my friends had ,brought them early to the jail; and 
the unusual noises which had been heard by some of 
its miserable inmates occasioned, I believe, the door 
of the cell in which we were, to be unlocked before 
the intended hour. Keenly do I recollect the strug- 
ling again into painful consciousness, the sudden 
sense of cheering daylight, the sound of friendly 
voices, the changed room, and the strange looks of 
all around me. ‘The passage was terrible to me; but 
Ihad yet more to undergo. I was recovered just in 
time to witn®ss the poor wretch, whose prop and 
consolation I had undertaken to be, carried, exhaust- 
ed, and in nerveless horror, to the ignominious tree 
—his head drooping on his breast, his eyes opening 
mechanically at intervals, and only kept from faint- 
ing and utter insensibility by the unused and fresh 
morning air, which breathed in his face as if in cruel 
mockery. I looked once, but looked no more. Let 
me hasten to conclude. I was ill for many weeks, 
and after recovering from a nervous fever, was erder- 
ed by my physicians into the country. This was 
the first blessing and relief I experienced, for the 
idea of society was now terrible to me. I was seclud- 
ed for many monihs. Time, however, who ame- 
liorates all things, at length softened and wore away 
the sharper parts of these impressions, but to this 
hour I dare not dwell upon the events of that awful 
night. If,I dream of them, although the horrors 
fall far short of the appalling reality, yet for the next 
sun Tam decomposed, and can only seek for rest 
from that Almighty Power, who, in inscrutable pro- 
vidence, thought fit I should read alesson so hide- 
ous, but so salutary. —Reader, farewell, 


The Author of the Journal of a Nobleman relates 
the following anecdote:—* An incident occurred to 
me on the morning after my return to Toulchin, 
which might be referred to as illustrating the ex- 
treme contempt with which money matters are fre- 
quently treated in the houses of the nobility in Po- 
land, I say the nobility, because the whole wealth of 
the country is confined to that class; and whenever 
it happens to be acquired elsewhere its possessor is 
soon admitted to a participation of aristocratic privi- 
leges. While I was traversing the great court of 
the palace, a peasant came up to me and complained 
that for three days he had been endeavouring to pre- 
vail on some one to take charge for the Countess of 
a bag he was holding in his hand, containing 1,500 
gold ducats, without being able to succeed. I took 
the money and carried it to the Countess, who seem- 


ed much amused with the account I gave her of 
the man’s fears lest he should never have got rid of 
his burden, and his apparent thankfulness in meet- 
ing with some one at last who was willing to relieve 
him of it.” 


LITERARY. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Tales of a Grandfather; being Stories taken from the His. 
tory of France, 3 vols. 12mo. Edinburg, 1°31, Cadell; 
London, Whittaker and Co.; Dublin, Cumming. 

We cannot imagine history assuming a more de- 
lightful form than it does in these little volumes.— 
An immense body of information is collected, man- 
ners and customs are detailed, characters drawn, and 
events depicted, with that animation and truth,— 
that vivid colouring, in which Sir Walter Scott has 
no equal. Historical information is valuable to the 
young, not only for its intrinsic advantages, but as 
the best foundation fer all other knowledge. 

CLOVIS’S VOW. 

*¢St. Martin, of Tours, who had been active in 
the general conversion of Gaul, was the principal ob- 
ject of his vows. He endeavoured to propitiate that 
saint with many promises, and particularly that of 
dedicating to him a favourite charger, which was 
perhaps the thing in the world which he loved most 
dearly. The King of the Franks joined battle with 
Alaric, near Poitiers, where the usual good fortune 
of Clovis prevailed. He showed his personal gal- 
lantry in the pursuit; and, attaching himself to the 
person of Alaric, slew him with his own lance, 
while at the same time he made his escape with dif- 
ficulty from two desperate Gothic champions, who 
united to avenge their monarch’s death by that of his 
conqueror. ‘The risk which Clovis had eluded by 
his own dexterity, and the excellent qualities of his 
approved charger, endeared the noble animal to him, 
and he endeavoured to repurchase him at the price af 
one hundred golden pieces, from the saint to whom 
the good horse had been pledged by the royal vow. 
But he was displeased to learn that St. Martin had 
vindicated his property, and that the steed would not 
stir from his stable, till redeemed at a higher rate by 
his secular masier. An excellent friend in time of 
need, this St. Martin,’ said the king, somewhat fret- 
ted at the saint’s tenacity, ‘but rather diflicult to trans- 
act business with.’ ” 

In those days of ignorance and barbarity supersti- 
tion and iron power were concomitant evils—one 
needed the sway of the other. 

CHIVALRIC LOVER. 

*¢ Thibault, Count of Champagne, a prince of great 
possessions, was renowned alike as a good knight 
and as an excellent troubadour, or poet, in which ca 
pacity he had, even during the life of her husband, 
Louis VIIL., selected as the theme of his praise, and 
the sovereign mistress of his affections, no other than 
Blanche herself. ‘The adoration of a poet, in those 
times, had in it nothing that was neeessarily hurtful 
to alady’s reputation; nevertheless, it was said the 
queen had expressed resentment at the liberty which 
the Count of Champagne had taken in fixing Hits af- 
fections so high, and in making his admiration so 
public. It is even surmised, that the severity with 
which the queen treated the enamoured poet, was so 
highly resented by him, that his mortification was 
the cause of his joining the confederates. Buta wo- 
man of address and beauty knows well how to reco- 
ver the affections of an ofiended lover; and if her ad- 
mirer should be of a romantic and poetical temper- 
ament, he is still more easily recalled to his alle- 
giance. It cost the queen but artfully throwing outa 
hint that she would be pleased to see Thibault at 
court, aud the faithful lover was at her feet, and at 
her command. 

On two important occasions the‘enamoured trouba- 
dour disconcerted the plans of his political confede- 
rates, like a faithful knight, in,obedience to the com- 
mands of the lady of his affections. Upon one of 
these occasions, Count Thibault gave private intima 
tion of a project of the malcontents to seize the per- 
son of the queen, on a journey from Orleans to Paris. 
Their purpose, being once known, was easily de- 
feated by the queen-mother throwing herself and her 
sdn into a strong fortress, till a suitable escort was 
collected to ensure their passage in safety to the ca- 
pital. On another occasion, the king having called 
an assembly of his nobles to oppose Peter of Bre- 
tagne, who had appeared in open arms, the conspir- 
ing nobles agreed to bring each to the rendezvous 4 
party of followers, in apparent obedience to the roy- 
al command, which, though it should seem but mo- 
derate in regard to each individual prince’s retinue, 
should, when united, form a preponderating force. 
But this stratagem was also disconcerted by the trou- 
badour Earl of Champagne, who, to please his royal 
mistress, brought a stronger attendance than all the 
others put together; so that, as none of the other 
great vassals dared to take the part of Peter of Bre- 
tagne, he was obliged to submit to the royal autho- 
rity. The Count of Champagne had like to have 
dearly bought his compliance with the pleasure of 
his lady-love, instead of pursuing the line of polities 
of the ebnfederates, He was attacked by the whole 
confederacy, who, enraged at his tery:versation, 
agreed to expel him from his country, and confer 
Champagne upon the Queen of Cyprus, who had 
some claim to it, as heiress of Thibault’s elder bro- 
ther. Blanche was so far grateful to.b -r devoted 
lover, that she caused her son to mar¢!i to his sue 
cour, and repel the attack on histerri’ories. Yet 
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she sought to gain something for the crown by this 
act of kindness, and therefore intimated tothe count, 
that, to defray the expenses of the war, and compen- 
sate the claims of his niece, it would be expedient 
that he should sell to the young king his territories 
of Blois, Chartres, Chateaudun, and Sansevre. The 
count murmured forth some remonstrances, in being 
required to part with so valuable a portion of his 
estates. But so soon as Blanche, with a displeas- 
ed look, reproached him with his disobedience and 
ingratitude, he fetched a deep sigh, as he replied, 
«By my faith, madam, my heart, my body, my life, 
my land, are all at your absolute disposal!” The 
crown of France acquired the territory accordingly. 
Jt does not appear that the devotions of this infatuat- 
ed lover were offensive to Queen Blanche herself, 
who, asa woman, might be proud of her absolute 
influence over a man of talents, and, as a politician, 
might judge it desirable to preserve that influence 
over a powerful nobleman, when it was maintained 
at the cheap price of an obliging word or glance. 
But some of the French courtiers grew impatient of 
the absurd pretensions of Thibault to the queen’s fa- 
your. ‘lhey instigated Robert of Artois, one of the 
sons Of Louis VIIl. who was little beyond child- 
hood, to put an affront upon the Count of Cham- 
gene, by throwing a soft cream-cheese in his face. 
oP of every kind is peculiarly sensible to 
ridicule. Thibault became aware that he was laugh- 
ed at, and as the rank and youth of the culprit pre- 
vented the prince being the subject of revenge, the 
Count of Champagne retired from the court for ever, 
and in his feudal dominions endeavored to find con- 
solation in the favor of the muses, for the rigor, and 
perhaps the duplicity, of hisroyal mistress. This 
troubadour monarch afterwards became king of Na- 
varre, and his extravagant devotion to beauty and po- 
etry did not prevent his being held, in those days, a 
sagacious as well as accomplished sovereign.” 

The scenes in Louis VIIL.’s crusade are very cha- 
racteristic of the times. ‘The Christians are retreat- 
ing in Cairo. 

“The king himself might have made his retreat in 
safety by water; but it was no part of his plan to de- 
sert his army. He himself quitted his own battalion, 
and with Sir Geoffry de Sergines, joined the rear di- 
vision—thus continuing his countermarch as far as 
the town of Cassel. In the latter part of his retreat, 
the Turks came so close upon him, that Sir Geoffry 
was obliged to drive them off with strokes of the 
blade and point of his sword; at length the unfortu- 
nate prince was reduced to such a state, that he was 
obliged to lie down with his bead in the lap of a fe- 
male who had come from’ Paris; he expected every 
moment to die in that posture. Walter de Chatillon, 
with the constancy of a gallant knight, planted him- 
self alone at the door of the house in which the King 
lay, attacked every infidel who passed, and put them 
repeatedly, to flight. ‘Khe king, who saw him rush 
to the attack, alone, brandishing his sword and ris- 
ing in his stirrups, exclaimed, in his hour of distress, 
‘Ha,Chatillon! gallant knight, where are all our good 
companions’? The faithful knight was at length 
overpowered by numbers.” 

The king is finally captured. 

** At first, indeed, the French in their eaptivity 
were threatened with a terrific death by torture, un- 
less they would renounce the Christian faith to ensure 
their personal safety. Such a proposal, under such 
tremendous threats, was made to the king himself. 
But when Saint Louis showed by his firmness that 
he held such menaces in scorn, the Saracen prince 
sent a message in a milder tone, demanding to know 
what ransom the captive monarch was willing to pay, 
in addition to the surrender of Damietta, which was 
stipulated as one indispensable condition of his free- 
dom. The king of France replied, that if a reason- 
able ransom was demanded, he would write to the 
aa who was still enclosed within the walls of 

mietta, to pay it for him and for hisarmy. The 
Saracens, whose manners permitted of no admission 
of woman to their councils, asked with surprise to 
what purpose the queen should be consulted with 
such an affair. ‘ Have I not reason?’ answered the 
simple-mannere¢ and gallant hearted Louis; ‘ is she 
not my wife and my companion!’ A second message 
informed the captive monarch that his ransom was 
fixed by the sultan ata million of golden bezants— 
equal, says Joinville, to five hundred thousand li- 
wes. At once, and without attempting farther to 
chaffer upon the bargain, ‘I will cheerfully give,’ 
said Louis, ‘five hundred thousand livres for the ran- 

som of my army; and for my own, I will surrender 
B® the town of Damietta to the sultan; for my rank is 
too high to be valued in money.’ The sultan was 
seized with a generous emulation. ‘He is a right 
generous Frank,’ said Touran Shah, ‘who does not 
cheapen our first offer like a-:merchant or pedlar; tell 
him I abate my demand one-fifg and that four 
hundred thousand livres shall be’a most sufficient 
ransom.’ He also sent garments for the king’s use, 
md seemed disposed to part with him upon liberal 
terms. But while Touran Shah was disposing of 
the fate of another, he little knew how near he ap- 
proached his own. The discontent of his body-guard 
of slaves, then called Haleuca, and the same which 
are now distinguished by the well-known name of 
Mameluk:.s, had risen to the highest. They broke 
out into insurrection, attacked the unfortunate Tou- 
ran Shah, set fire to his pavilion, and cut that unfor- 
tunate prince to pieces. Having committed this 
murder, they came before the king and the French 
captives, wit’: their bloody battle-axes and sabres in 
their hands, - What will you give me,’ said the fore- 
Most assar’“n, who was yet streaming with the blood 


of Touran Shah, ‘who have slain the enemy that 
sought thy life’? To this Saint Louis returned no 
answer. ‘The French knights confessed themselves 
to each other, expecting to be immediately massa- 
cred. Yet in the very flushed moment of their king’s 
murder, and while seeming still greedy of more 
blood, the conspirators felt restraint from the digni- 
fied demeanour of their disarmed prisoner. ‘They 
also remembered that Damietta still held a Christian 
garrison, which might give them trouble. Under 
such impressions, they showed indeed a disposition 
sufficiently mischievous, yet they entered into new 
conditions, somewhat similar to those that had been 
rescribed by the murdered Touran Shah; but stipu- 
ating that the king should take an oath, binding him 
to renounce his baptism and his faith, with the in- 
estimable privileges purchased by them, in case he 
did not comply with all the articles of the treaty. 
Louis constantly and magnanimously answered, ‘ he 
would rather die a good Christian, than live by tak- 
ing the impious and sinful oath which they would 
force upon him.’ ‘The patriarch of Jerusalem, who 
was present at the moment, was immediately seized 
by the soldiers, and tied to a post, so tightly, that 
the blood sprung from his hands, while the old man 
in agony called upon the king to swear boldly what- 
ever the infidels chose, since he would take the sin 
upon his own soul, rather than endure this horrid 
torture. But whether the oath was taken or not, 
Joinville declares he cannot tell. , 
In the meantime the scene suddenly changed, as 
was not unnatural among such fickle and barbarous 
men. A mirthful sound of trumpets and kettle 
drums was heard before the tent, and King Louis 
was presented with an invitation from the chiefs of 
the late conspiracy to become their sultan’and sove- 
reign, in room of the murdered ‘Touran Shah. 
That such a proposal should be started, among other 
wild plans, by men in the condition of the Mame- 
lukes, slaves, strangers, and foreigners, indifferent 
to the Mahometan religion, and impressed by the 
undaunted bravery of their royal captive, was not 
perhaps so unnatural as if it had been made else- 
where, or by others. But it does not seem to have 
been generally embraced, or seriously insisted on. 
On the contrary, some of the leading emirs, were of 
o> that, to atone for the treasonable slaughter 
of ‘Touran Shah,a good Mahometan, by their hands, 
it was their duty to put to death Saint Louis and his 
followers, the mortal enemies of Mahomet and his 
religion. At length, however, thé proposition for 
mercy prevailed, and a treaty for ransom was carried 
into execution.” 

VOW OF AN ENGLISH KNIGHT. 
** Lord Audley came forward, and besought a boon 
of the Prince of Wales. ‘ My lord,’ he said, ‘1 
have been the true servant of your father, and of 
your house; and out of respect for both, I have taken 
a vow, long since, that when I should be in any bat- 
tle where the king, your father, or any of his sons 
should command, | will myself begin the battle, or 
die upon the place. May it please you now to per- 
mit me to pass to the vanguard, and accomplish my 
vew?? The prince willingly granted his desire, say- 
ing, ‘Sir James, God give you grace so to bear your- 
self, that you shall be acknowledged the best and 
foremost knight of all, this day!” 

** Lord Audley, who had commenced the battle of 
Poitiers, had continued, as longas the action lasted, 
still pressing forward, without stopping to make pri- 
soners, until at length he was nearly slain upon the 
spot; and he was the first object of the prince’s gra- 
titude. . Upon this noble knight the prince bestowed, 
with his highest commendations, a noble gift of five 
hundred marks of yearly revenue, which Sir James 
Audley received with suitable expressions of grati- 
tude: When he returned to his own pavilion, the 
noble knight sent for his brother, and some other 
friends, and made them bear witness that he trans- 
ferred to his four faithful squires the gift which the 
prince had given him; since it had been by their 
means and steady support, through the whole battle, 
that he had been able to render the services which 
the prince had valued so highly, * * * * 

*¢' The Black prince learned the generous manner 
in which Lord Audley had disposed, among his four 
esquires, of the splendid gift which his bounty had 
conferred upon him. He sent for him therefore to 
his presence, and requested to know whether he had 
parted with the gift of his sovereign, and whiether 
his conduct arose trom the present not being accept- 
able to him’ Sir James Audley confessed that he 
had presented to his esquires the gift which his high- 
ness’s bounty had conferred: but he alleged, that the 
fidelity of those esquires had been the means of" his 
being able to execute the vow which he had made; 
and that, by their constant attendance through the 
bloody day, they had repeatedly saved his life, at the 
imminent risk of their own. ‘* Wherefore,’ said the 
noble’ lord, ‘it was well my part to transfer to them 
that bounty which your highness designed for me; 
especially since, renouncing in their behalf this royal 
gift, I have still, God be praised! revenues sufticient 
‘to maintain my place in your highness’s service. 
But if this should offend your highness, [am right 
willing that it should be ordered according to your 
pleasure.” The Black Prince an 
apology so congenial to his feelings. He highly ap- 
proved of Lord Audley’s gift to his esquires, but 
made a point of pressing upon him an additional 
gift of four hundred pounds yearly more, which he 
required him to retain for his own use and behoof.” 

The ensuing accident, by finally unsettling the 
mind of Charles VI, was a fit commencement to the 


most disastrous peridd in French history. 


There was one night, displayed at court a mask of 
particular splendour, in which the king himself act- 
eda part. Six personages of the highest rank, the 
king himself being one of them, appeared, for the 
amusement of the party, disguised in the character of 
silvans or satyrs. ‘Their dress consisted of canvass 
coats, pitched over,to which wool or flax was attached 
in loose flakes, to represent the character which the 
had assumed. They were linked together wit 
chains, and formed a pageant which excited general 
curiosity. The Duke of Orleans used the privilege 
of his rank, to approach the silvans with a torch, in 
order to discover who the maskers were. Unhappi- 
ly, their dress being highly inflammable, the whole 
group was on fire in an instaut. Linked together in 
the manner described, there was little chance of es- 
cape; yet the general ery of the perishing group was 
to save the king, even whiie they themselves were in 
agonies of a death so painful. The Duchess of Berri, 
who was speaking with the king at the moment when 
the accident took place, had the presence of mind and 
resolution to wrap the unhappy monareh in her man- 
tle, and save him from a‘death which in his‘condition, 
however painful and horrible, might have been a 
merciful dispensation., Another of the unhappy 
maskers plunged himself into a cistern of water, 
which chanced to be near. The remaining four 
were so dreadfully burnt, that they all died in great 


agony. 


DANTE. 


Dante was born in 1292, ofa noble fa- 
mily of Florence, at a time when the rival factions 
of the Guelphs and Ghibellines made that city the 
prey of carnage and civil war. He joined the party, 
and shared the fate of the former; was driven from 
his native city, and lived for many years a life of ex- 
ile, want, and danger. Receiving no aid from those 
whose cause he had espoused so unhesitatingly, he 
went over at last, either from revenge or despair, to 
the opposite party. He never, however, revisited 
the city which his talents were to immortalize, but 
his sufferings to disgrace for ever. He closed a 
life of trouble and sorrow in a foreign land, and yet 
sleeps, 

‘‘Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore.” 
There was much in the events of his life, and the 
situation of his country, to stirup all the bitterness 
ofhis naturally gloomy spirit. He saw his beloved 
Florence the prey of foreign violence and domestic 
treachery; sold by her children, plundered and tram- 
pled on by her friends. He was himself a victim, 
whose fortune and hopes had been blasted by the 
same pestilence which destroyed her honour and hap- 
piness. He had lost a noble rank and independent 
fortune. He had been the victim of injustice and in- 
sult, the sport of hazard, the prey of misery. Re- 
duced to seek shelter with the enemies he hated and 
despised, he had felt, as he says himself, 


‘‘How salt the savour is of others’ bread, 
How bard the passage to descend and climb 
By others’ stairs.” 


No wonder, then, that we see at every line the work- 
ings of just and implacable resentment, proud and 
honest sorrow, wounded yet faithful patriotism; no 
wonder that his wrongs and suffering have given the 
same dark tinge to his writings which they shed over 
his life and temper. 

His principal work, it is needless to say, is ‘La 
Divina Commedia;” called divine, not from a par- 
donable vanity in the author, but from the sacred na- 
ture of its subject. The word comedy does not indi- 
cate any thing dramatic in itsform. He adopted it 
as denoting a lower grade of poetry than the epic, to 
which rank he supposed the Aineid to have exclusive 
claims; and as he most probably had never read, and 
certainly had never seen a comedy, he knew not that 
there was an impropriety in the title. The plan of 
the work is grand, yet simple. It is the journey of 
the author through he!l, purgatory, and paradise, 
and describes the punishments of one ané the joys of 
the other. Entering at the surface of the earth he 
finds himself in a vast cavity, reaching to the centre 
by aseries of circles, in each of which some crimes 
ave visited with their appropriate torments. Lucifer 
sits at the centre, imprisoned in an ocean of ice.— 
Beyoud lies purgatory, in the form of a cone, reach- 
ing to the surface of the opposite hemisphere, where 
he places the terrestrial paradise. The celestial 
paradise is beyond this, divided into seven heavens, 
and sprinkled with stars and planets, the abodes of 
happy spirits.” 

iis in the first division of the work that he puts 
forth all his strength. There are a few fine passages 
in the Purgatory, but as a whole this and the Para- 
dise are tedious, and disfigured by the perplexed me- 
taphysics and polemics of the age. But the Inferno, 
to make amends, abounds with beauties; such, too, 
as few have imitated, and none have ever rivalled. 
In relating the punishments of the wicked he displays 
the greatest powers of thought and language; and no- 
thing can be brought home to the mind with more 
horrible fidelity than their foul and fearful torments, 
He does not seek to dazzle or astonish; it is a man 
telling a story which he feels deeply himself, and 
whose only aim is to set the events he describes 
clearly betore his hearers, no matter how rough the 
expressions or homely the images he employs. The 
great secret of the strong impression he makes is, 
that he avoids burying his subject under a load of ex- 
traneous circumstances, or surrounding it with bright 
but bewildering ornaments. He brings, it before 


you, unadorned with pomp of language or beauty 0 
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Dastretion, but clear, natural, and foreible in its sim- 
plicity. 

The measure of the poem is one invented by him, 
and since called ¢erza rima, that is, two rhymes are 
repeated alternately three times each. This mea- 
sure, singular as it seems, has been extensively and 
skilfully used in Italy, and Byron has employed it in 
‘The Prophecy of Dante,” with as much success as 
our language will allow, 

His style in general is hard and rough; obscure 
sometimes from his abrupt energy; often from the 
metaphysical speculations into which he wanders, 
and oftener still from the local allusions with which 
his works are crowded. Hisare not the light touches 
of a pencil dipped in the rainbow; he is rather one 
who would write on marble, who strikes with rude 
strength, and whose blows sink deep. His works 
wear the gloomy colouring of his mind. He was ofa 
grave, lofty, reflective spirit, hardened by adversity, 
and embittered by suffering; hence there is little 
glow of poetic fervor, little play of the sportive ima- 
gination about him. But when the frown his face 
generally wears does relax, the smile that lights it up 
1s doubly brilliant from the contrast; and when his 
genius does flash forth from the gloom ia which it 
loves to shroud itself, it has the brightness of the 
lightning breaking the darkness of the storm. Hence 
when he interrupts his plain narrative for some epi- 
sode of pathos or of power, the effect is inconceiva- 
= beautiful; in particular, we may instance the story 
of Francesca di Rimini, one of the most affecting 
tales of guilty, yet delicate and tender love, that ever 
was clothed in verse; and the darker, yet still more 
masterly picture, of the death of Count Ugolino and 
his sons by famine. In this last episode there is no 
load of ornament, no exaggeration of superlatives. It 
isa plain tale of intense suffeting and mortal agony; 
but all the horrors of the diseased imagination, all 
the nightmare dreams of German mysticism, never 
came up to its simple, appalling reality. 

No man ever exercised so great, so honourable, 
and so extengjre a literary influence as Dante. Ho- 
mer died without having instructed the ignorance or 
aroused the emulation of his countrymen; and Vir- 
gil shone but as a single star in a bright and thickly 
set constellation. But Dante found the Italians il- 
literate, and left them aroused and enlightened, and 
substituted strength and confidence for the helpless 
weakness of their minds; hence his popularity is one 
of the proudest that ever any poet ever enjoyed.— 
The natural beauty of Shakspeare is unintelligible and 
unpleasing to the artificial taste of other countries; 
and Milton soars beyond the reach of their short- 
sighted gaze. The very names of many of our poets 
are unknown to the foreign critic. But the sweet- 
ness of the Italian language, which makes it every 
where the chosen vehicle of music, introducesa know- 
ledge of the riches of its literature as well as of the 
graces of its harmony; and Dante, like Homer, is 
appreciated and admired, where the noblest flights 
of the English muse would be pursued by the carp- 
igs of petty criticism. Abroad, even national pre- 
judice does not deny him the highest honours; at 
home his popularity amounts almostto idolatry. His 
works are studied as a branch of education, and the 
explanation of them has risen almost to the rank of 
a science. ‘The beauty of his style, the grandeur 
of his conceptions, the living aecuracy of his pictures, 
these the Italians admire, repeat and consecrate as 
the richest legacy of one generation to another.— 
These are only claims on their respect, but he is en- 
titled to and receives the further tribute of their 
gratitude. ‘Their loved and boasted language is his 
gift. His strong creative mind brought together its 
scattered atoms, and they united in that fabric of 
beautiful strength and harmonious proportion, of 
which he is at once the architect and the noblest or- 
nament. From his works too, they draw the purest 
and noblest lessons of patriotism, and learn to cast 
off sectional jealousies, and glory in the name of that 
common country which he loved, forgave, and la- 
mented. 

It is doing no injustice to the memory of Milton to 
compare him with Dante. Both arose in times of 
fierce dissentions, tumultuous anarchy, and riotous 
license; and the mind of each was borne — by the 
strong tide of popular feeling which swayed their 
lives. Each arose, also, in the thickest of the strug- 
gle between prejudice and liberality, oppression and 
resistance; and to their credit, to the credit of genius 
and the credit of human nature be it spoken, each 
was found on the side of truth and justice. Not like 
the indolent philanthropists of the school of Rosseau: 


‘‘Nursing in some delicious solitude 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies;” 


but armed champions in the lists, periling themselves 
and all that belonged to them in support of the good 
cause. Each was the eloquent apostle, each was 
ready to become the martyr of freedom. Both la- 
boured with the same benevolent zeal for the welfare 
of their countrymen. Milton employed his pen in 
the Areopagitica, the tract on Education, the Defen- 
sio Populi Anglicani. Dante’s works were of the 
same honourable and useful character, the Treatise 
de Vulgari Eloquio, which led to the cultivation of 
the language, and La Divina Commedia, which form- 
ed and fixed it. ‘ 

Such is the similarity of their characters—in their 
writings there are more points of difference than of 
resemblance. Milton’s mind was high, excursive, 
and contemplative; Dante’s quick, stern, decided. 
Milton’s power of association was unbounded; it em» 
braced and combined 


* All thinking things, the objects of all thought, ” 
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Dante, whether the object before him was gloomy or 
beautiful, mean or majestic, saw it and spoke of it 
only as it was. Milton is like Noah’s dove, which 
wandered over earth and air before it returned to its 
resting-place; Dante, like the falcon which fastens 
its eye on its prey, and — upon it at once. Mil- 
ton is like the sun, extending its rays throughout the 
‘universe; spreading undivided, and operating un- 
spent; Dante like the lightning, flashing out from 
the midst of ‘thick clouds and dark,” and descend- 
ing in dazzling and blasting power on its victim. 
The difference of their characters we can discover, 
or at least fancy in their portraits. On the — 
calm forehead of Milton we can see enthroned the 
soaring spirit, which rose in its meditations beyond 
this visible sphere into the distant glories of im- 
mensity, and went on its way in pride and triumph, 
where other minds paused, bewildered and trem- 
bling. His features speak of a soul regulated by 
rigid discipline, stored with all wholesome learning, 
purified by fervent piety, which bore as little of the 
stain of this world as ever did any of mortal mould. 
Dante’s face is that of a man of sterner and more in- 
tense passion, quicker and more irritable feeling. 
His brow has not the calm expansion of Milton’s, it 
is contracted into a thousand wrinkles, the foot-prints 
of the various emotions, 


‘* Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow, all save fear,” 


which chased each other through his brain. Dante 
lived in the world, and found nothing uncongenial 
to his taste in his contests and employments. Mil- 
ton became Latin secretary to Cromwell, and the 
champion of his party froma sense of duty; but 
while he cheerfully performed his task, he would 
rather have retired from the ‘“‘busy hum of men,” 
to lead the peaceful religious life of pensive but not 

loomy ademas, solemn yet not sad musing, he 
Sonal es 80 exquisitely. Dante was of the Roman 
temper of Cesar and Cato, Milton had more of the 
attic elegance of Plato and Xenophon. The one 
loved to be first in a crowd of combatants, the other 

“ Apart sat on the hill retired, 
In thought more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, for knowledge, will and fate.” 

Dante we have always thought a greater master of 
the affections than Milton. He is more vivid and 
dramatic in his sketches; quicker, more fervent and 
impassioned in his tone of thought. Neither of them 
would have had much success in treating the other’s 
subject. The Englishman wanted a fair field, un- 
touched and unapproachable by man; the Italian 
could not ‘‘build the lofty rhyme,” without the abun- 
dant material which the business and passions of the 
world supplied. The gloomy caves of hell would not 
have furnished him with inspiration had he not peo- 
pled them with real beings, and filledjthem with the 
vindictive jealousies and sharp contests of his own 
stormy and eventful life. 

Dante is often rough and homely in his narrative. 
Milton’s faults are the contrary, metaphysical obscu- 
rity and over refinement. He never forgets himself; 
though his wing after too high a flight may some- 
times flag, he never entirely droops his pinion ; to 
use his own happy expression, on 
moved 

“‘A pomp of winning graces waited still.” 

He is a magician whose art can cover every barren 
spot with flowers, and beguile the tedious way he 
leads us by the splendid scenery he scatters round it. 
Dante is rather a fellow traveller with us, who ina 
long journey is sometimes dull and tiresome, some- 
times harsh and repulsive, but whom we always feel 
to bea man of no common order, and whose pow- 
ers, when passion gives them eloquence or energy, 
can startle, soothe, dazzle, or terrify us at will. We 
love the honest hatred of wrong, the quick sensitive 
pride, the constant though wounded patriotism of 
his character; we admire the intensity, sternness, and 
simple majesty of his genius, and only regret that he 
speaks a foreign tongue, and not ourown. Had he 
been an Englishman, he would have made a noble 
triumvir to share with Shakspeare and Milton the 
empire of the literary world. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
- NOTHING TO DO. 


Alas! how very wearily 
The heavy hours roll by! 

I wonder if there ever was 
A man so dull as I. 

From morning light to dim twilight 
There’s nothing I ean do, 

Except to eat, and drink, and write, 
And feel exceeding blue. 


im, wherever he 


I wander with a stare forlorn 
Through many a well known street,. 
And see how full of business 
Is every one I meet; 
And then I sigh to think that I 
Alone among mankind, 
Have not a thing to occupy 
__ My fingers or my mind! 
I heard one say the other day, 
That I had grown a bore, 


| 


And did not seem to understand 
‘The purpose of a door— 

The paltry dunce! I lent him once 
A fifty dollar bill: 

He has not paid it to me yet— 
1 guess he never will! 


When now I call on Adeline, 
She never is at hone— 

She says, she could not bear a man 
So much inclined to roam; 

She has returned, and I have burned, 
My letters old and new:— 

Tis queer she did not think to send 
The watch I gave her too. 


And now there’s nothing I can do, 
So pestered by the blues! 

Our daily papers are not fit 
For Christians to peruse: 

I do not care for politics, 
Wars, trials, or debafts— 

I skip all *‘ horrid accidents,” 
And never notice dates. 


In vain—in vain I try to laugh, 
When Linton tries to pun— 

I look as shrinkingly upon 
A punster as a dun. 

Uneasy thoughts seem folded in 
Each object that I see, 

The very grass I tread upon 
Is full of gloom to me. 


The sky—the golden summer sky— 
Yon arch of dazzling blue 
Seems unto me a vapoury mass, 
Of thick and leaden hue. 
O! I had rather ply the oar 
And toss upon the sea, 
Than live the miserable slave 
And victim of ennui. 


Boston, April, 1831. Y. P. L 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES 
Written on the death of a Young Lady, who died while on 
@ short visit to her friends in this city. 
I saw a meteor shining bright, 
As it sped its way in the darksome night, 
I followed it on through the milky way, 
Bright’ning heaven with its golden ray; 
I gazed in wonder—loved to see 
An orb so bright—so heavenly. 
I looked once more, but looked in vain, 
The sky was blackened o’er again, 
And the stars so thickly studded there 
Grew dim, and blushed at the meteor’s glare. 


I saw an angel form, divinely bright, 


As it bore its course on a beam of light— 

I traced its path till I saw it rest 

Its downy wing on a mountain’s crest; 

I gazed in wonder—loved to see 

A thing so bright—so heavenly. 

I looked again, but the angel had flown 

Far off, in the realms of the great Unknown— 
And a death damp dew, spread o’er like a flood, 


| The face of the mount, where the angel had stood. 


I saw a form of earth, as pure and fair 

As the angel’s mien, or the mountain’s air; 

I watched her step, as I saw her glide 

Blithely along, like a first-day’s bride; 

I gazed in wonder—loved to see 

A being of earth—so heavenly. 

I looked around, and her spirit had fled 

On high, to the home of the goodly dead, 

And the spoiler, Death, smiled grim on his glave, 

As he saw its fair victim laid deep in the grave. 
J. H, B. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
REVERSE OF THE MEDAL.—No. LV. 


“Only the love excited by genius partakes of intensity 
and immortality.”—Bulwer. 


A mere flight of the English novelist, altogether 
discredited by philsophy and experience. Voltaire, 


‘| a better metaphysician and a more exquisite judge 


of human action, says, that he has known women 
frenziedly in love'with the most stupid men of his 
acquaintance. We find the suicides of love only in 
humble life; European Newspapers sometimes re- 
cord the self-inflicted death of young mechanics 
and waiting maids, victims of love’s perfidy, but 
those of a higher order are never driven to deal thus 


cruelly by themselves. Love is a part of organiza- 
tion, powerful—according to Bacon, and after him 
Ninon—in those minds where the faculties of judg- 
ment and reflection are comparatively weak. A 
writer of fiction, who would excite interest, should 
never choose for his theme a mutual flame; it is love 
unshared, ‘* furious and unhappy,” that elicits sen- 
timents and scenes of energy and effect. The play- 
ful, reasoning temper of Charlotte is in fine contrast 
to the gloom and frenzy of her lover; but the passion 
of Werter is only a vehicle for those sad, indignant 
thoughts, that spring from the injustice and inequali- 
ty of social life; separate from this, any one may see 
the futility of his eoduct, he makes not an effort to 
defeat the purpose of his rival. 

From Atala I always revolted; nothing, except 
perhaps some of Mrs. Opie’s hyena loves, ever sick- 
ened me like that celebrated compound of softness, 
religion, and love. In the amour of Paul and Vir- 
ginia there is an humble simplicity, a kindred feel- 
ing similar to the affection of orphans in adversity, 
4 which, combining with the tropic scenery and undis- 
{ ciplined creole manners, fills the heart ef the reader 
with tender melancholy, as though some vesper lay 
were chanted to the ear of sadness. Study of my 
childhood: I thus render to you my homage. 

The novel of Falkland is of the Byron school, 
witty and sublime, but alas! exaggerated; the wings 
of the author’s genius require clipping. He has 
another fault—it is, that when he has said, or is 
about to say a good thing, he has an air of conscious- 
ness, which materially blunts its poignancy. He is 
deeply versed in the metaphysics of the heart—but 
perhaps I cannot be an impartial judge of an author 
who so evidently deifies sentiment. Alas! I shall 
never sympathize in my compatriot’s devotion to 
that shrine; on the contrary, I feel that if all the 
world resembled me, the Diary of a Physician would 
have neither publishers nor readers. I wonder what 
his professional brethren think of him—I have heard 
that they insinuate doubts as to depths of his physio- 
logical attainments; be that as it may, his moral ap- 
pears to me a little hypocritical. ‘To my unsenti- 
mental taste the story of the Wife is a tissue of 
meanness, falsehood, and absurdity; and as for the 
poor girl that died at the toilet, it surpassed my 
imagination to conceive why personal unattractive- 
ness enhanced her erime. But if this tale of cant 
and unfeelingness excited my indignation, how much 
more powerfully was that indefensible feeling aroused 
by a recital of facts which I lately read in one of the 
daily papers—it was the trial of Mrs. Baker of New 
York, on an accusation of theft. Good heavens! 
jhow vulgar and ferocious was the conduct of the 
boarders of the Atlantic hotel—civilization had not 
neutralized in their unfeeling hearts that savage prin- 
ciple of human nature which demands a victim. It 
has been truly said, that there are injuries which 
render life a burden, and if this unfortunate person 
was endowed with sensibility—burning with an im- 
passioned sense of injustice, of desire for revenge if 
you will, yet goaded by the insults of ignoble pride, 
which appeared to deem crime to be catching—she 
must have felt life a burden too horrible for long 
endurance. The language of the female witnesses 
also evinced a detestable spirit towards this heart 
stricken deer. How is it that adversity renders its 
victim hateful to the multitude; and yet we read of 
the deep, pure, holy feelings of human nature. In 
the penalty awarded to the accuser, I trust that store- 
keepers will learn a lesson of charity and of forbear- 
ance towards frailty—lessons too rarely taught. Let 
them rather submit to a trifling loss than adopt the 
tremendous alternative—an alternative that may in- 
volve an innocent person in endless misery. 


Platonic love is a phrase of the schools, employed 
to designate a system which scholars tell us the 
great Grecian mystic borrowed from the aspiring 
reveries of Egyptian contemplatives. But let that 
pass, it is of its modern application that I would 
speak, and in this sense it is always uttered witha 
prescriptive sneer, a grimace of scorn, doubt, or de- 
rision. No matter, in despite of this odium, this 
contempt, there yet exists sufficient evidence that 
this sublimated friendship is founded in the human 
heart. I dispute not that it may be the child of ima- 
gination, of idleness, or of morbid sensibility; I say 
nothing of its parentage—but let him who is even 
slightly versed in literary history, turn to the lives 


of Petrarch, La Fontaine, Fenelon, Madame de Def 

fand, or Swift, and he will see it glowing with an 

intensity that should convert the most sceptical;—] 

say should, for well I know how facts are disregarded 

when they oppose ascendant opinions. The friend. 

ship between Damon and Pythias, the adoration of 
Boswel for Johnson, and uncontroverted histories of 
burning loyalty to kings and chiefs, are familiar to 

all; then why should mere difference of sex oppose 

an impassable barrier to friendship? The thing is 
too absurd—do we not every day behold the female 
devotee turn with looks of reverence and love to the 
married clergyman from whose sermons she deduces 
her hopes of salvation?—No, no, it will not do, this 
denial of the possibility of friendship between the 
sexes, is but another of those chains with which pe- 
dantry seeks to fetter ideas. I admit that common love 
may be more agreeable, that there is even something 
outre in such impassioned friendship; but these ad- 
missions will not disprove the fact. The affections 
are not always reasonable, and the thread of passion 
is not often drawn from its true direction; there are 
instances where the parental tie has been reversed, 
and offspring have glowed with the anxious love that 
nature appointed parents to feel. I knew a Jady of 
ardent sensibilities, and educated in the dangerous 
shades of solitude, that in default of other objects, 
conceived for her mother an attachment so intense, 
that when this adored parent was attacked with a 
protracted illness, she sickened, pined, and eventu- 
ally became deranged. CaRaTuis. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Sarurpay, Aprit 16, 1831. 


‘¢ Musical Notions,” by our friend **E.” shall be 
given in our next. To ‘*Carathis” we are particu- 
larly indebted for the continuance of her favours, 
Although her opinions are not always in accordance 
with the prevailing notions of the day, they are cha- 
racterized by an originality of thought, and conveyed 
in language so peculiarly vigorous, that they cannot 
fail of being highly esteemed by those who are capa- 
ble of appreciating the produetions of a noble mind, 
and one of a truly American bias. 


FEMALE VIRTUE. 


“It behooves every man to suspect the virtue of a wo- 
man until he obtains powerful evidence to the contrary.” 


This sentence forms a part of an article, which 
occupies the first column of one of the journals of 
our city. The face of the article itself is sufficiently 
disgusting to startle, at a glance, every individual of 
ordinary refinement and sensibility. The whole pro- 
duction is an awful misgiving of resentful malice, and 
the venom which it spitefully spits out at the virtue 
of the sex which it seeks to debase, dies within the 
lap of the very tongue that emits it. It searcely de- 
serves a public notice, and but for the prejudices it 
may fan in the minds of those who are strangers to 
the exemplary character of that virtue which it ca 
lumniates, we should have considered it as a fit and 
certain subject for a suicidal death. 

It is one of the dark and pitiable principles of our 
fallen nature, to derogate that which is beyond our 
reach, Men have arraigned the purity of angels, and 
some whose names stand high on fame’s great pillar 
have dressed their defamation in the divine garb of 
poetry, when the purity of those they have sought to 
defame was too exalted to suffer even the contami- 
nation of a mortal’s gaze. The fox, in his fabled 
philosophy, spoke the dictates of degraded nature, 
when he proclaimed those sweets, beyond the parti- 
cipation of his taste, as certainly sour and unfit for 
the palate of any one. So those in society, whose 
meagerness of principle and destitution of virtuous 
character has ex@fided them from the company of 
the chaste, and shut them up to the haunts of the 
vile and degraded of earth’s habitants, wiil always be 
found ready to measure the virtue of those who are 
exclusives to them, by the low standard of those 
whose depravity makes them fit only for associates 
to such beings as themselves, 

Can he claim ever to have had the acquaintance of 
a respectable female, who can say, as has been said by 
the very appropriately self-named ‘*’Town Demon,” 
such is the depraved condition of the sex, that it be- 
hooves every man to look upon a woman as prima 


facie lost to virtue, and to continue his regard for her, 
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until powerful proof is produced and urged upon him 
to the contrary. He that has revelled away his ex- 
jstence in a brothel, or assigned his life to the espe- 
cial keeping of a wanton, might obtrude beyond the 
precinets of his patron’s chamber, and breathe the 
foul aspersion to the world without exciting our asto- 
nishment. He has never, perhaps, had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing, that there are those who differ 
from his tutelary goddess, or if he had been told so, 
was too blinded to virtue to realize the existence of 
such beings. But the ‘* Demon” who can write for 
the purpose of meeting a father’s, a brother’s—nay, 
g woman’s eye—such a sentiment, deserves as a re- 
tribution, a degradation that will sink him as far 
below even such a degraded state as he would have 
us place all society in—as he must now be below the 
common standard of refinement and virtuous prin- 
ciple. 

What a heart must that being have who can look 
grouad him and behold the blooming beauty, the 
artless smile, and soft simplicity of those who fill the 
circles of society, and say, all this is feigned and 
false; what a hell must this world make for such a 
being. ‘To what grade of demons in the world of 
such low spirits, would you assign that **‘ Demon” 
who would whisper in a father’s ear, as he sits doat- 
ing fondly over the charming loveliness of a daugh- 
ter—suspect her virtne. What place does he deserve, 
who breathes upon the character of all alike—as well 
the bride who stands ‘‘ blushing beside her own 
adored one” at the hymeneal altar, as her whose em- 
bryo charms are just debutant before the circle of 
her society—the foul calumniation of vice, or the 
dark suspicion of depravity. By this demoniac pro- 
scription none are saved. She who comes into so- 
ciety like a young gazelle, fearful at every step and 
tremorous at every sound, is to be supposed practised 
in the arts of deception and sunken in the depths of 
sice, until such proof as is to be found no where but 
in her own chaste conduet, is made to appear by 
some other means than those which the world has 
heen accustomed to use 4s their criterion. 

The mother who is found instilling the precepts 
of religion and morality into the hearts of her young 
babes, as they gather around her at the family fire- 
side, is to be believed a monster of vice, dressed in 
the holy garb of virtue, and is to be held sueh until 
—when will the ‘‘ Demon” have her virtue recog- 
nised—until she dies under the weight of sorrow, 
so base suspicions will cast around the virtuous heart, 
and the world find out, when she is lost to them, she 
was fit to live with them. Happy for us, we have 
few such base proscribers among us—lamentable for 
us we have one, who will make such an assertion in 
a public print—and most well for him, who makes 
it, he can sereen himself from personal scrutiny, 
under a title so happily assumed as the ‘* Town De- 
mon.” 


Opinions IN new poem 
is running the gauntlet of criticism through the coun- 
try, and does not escape an occasional ‘* slash.”” We 
have already given our own opinion, and those of 
some of our contemporaries. The New England 
Galaxy rates it as follows: 


The only good thing we find in Bulwer’s satire, 
(so called, ) the -** Siamese T'wins,” is a note upon a 
ssage in which he alludes to Robert Burns. As 
for the poem itself, it is as paltry, spiritless, and wit- 
less a production as ever was foisted on a reading 
ublic. It is alike devoid of point and humour, and 
is one of the most lamentable demonstrations of that 
weakness which great men occasionally display, that 
we rememb«: to have witnessed. The author of 
“ Pelham,” brilliant though he may beas a novelist, 
and acute as he undoubtedly is in his observation of 
the world, and its various classes of society, will 
Never shine as a poet. The ‘‘ mens divinior” which 
illumines the page of the inspired bard, sheds no 
gleam of light upon Ads dull, harsh rhymes. 


The New York American on the other hand, and 
a critic of far more weight, speaks thus: 


The Siamese Twins, by the author of Pelham.— 
Harpers.—This volume, which has been looked for 
so eagerly, will be read with avidity, and must esta- 
blish itself at once in popular favour. As to its fu- 
ture celebrity, we leave that to be settled by the pub- 
lisher with whoever has the reversion of the copy- 
right.—It is written to take, and it will take. We 
have here the same striking beauties, and glittering 
blemishes, which mark other works of this writer. 
Natural and affecting ideasare strung together with 
far-fetched and extravagant conceits; gems of the 
Rerest water set with the tawdry and the artificial. 

he satirical, and the sentimental selections of his 
common place book are resolved into epigram or 


ditty, andeast into a verse, which is neither that of 
Scott, Moore, or Byron, but partaking a little of each, 
and more of Hudibras than either. Yet, though 
claiming such —— parentage, the versification 
— no means highly polished. It is sometimes 
stiffly involved, and at others degenerates into fami- 
liar doggrel. The extracts we have already given 
evince that Bulwer has put forth poetical powers of 
no common order in the Siamese ‘Twins; and a peru- 
sal of the volume will show that it abounds in pas- 
sages of true poetry. 


The National Gazette quoted into its columns a 
few days since, a few lines from Milton, as follows, 
pronouncing them among the most elevating of that 
writer’s sublime compositions: 

‘This is true glory and repute, when God 
Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divalges him through Heav’n 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praise.” 

The editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, when 
speaking of the same stanzas in his paper of yester- 
day, says, —“We would bet all the money we ever 
won by writing prizemetre, upon establishing the 
fact, that five duller or more prosaic lines cannot be 
found from the beginning of Milton to the end than 
those quoted above.”—Whao shall decide? 


**The Ladies’ Magazine” continues to be publish- 
ed at Boston, and to meet with success commensurate 


with its merits. It is edited by Mrs. S. I. Hale, and 
is devoted to such matter as will prove useful as well 
as agreeable to the female portion of the communi- 
ty. The March number, which we have received, is 
embellished with two well executed engravings, and 
contains several well written essays. We give the 
following opinion of the lady editor as a specimen 
of her tact for writing: 


The production of good poetry has been, in this 
country, a rare occurrence; not that our writers are 
deficient in abilities, but they have, in too many in- 
stances, resigned all independence of thought, avd 
expression of genuine feeling, to the authorities, mo- 
dels and mannerisms of the British poets. Ameri- 
cans have imitated—and they sufler the penalty which 
always attends imitators—what is good in their pro- 
ductions is set down as plagiarisms, and by the bad 
only their powers of mind, their taste and imagina- 
tion are jadged. 

Poetry, in its highest and purest sense, is the 
breathing forth of those aspirations which mark the 
inimortal spirit in man. In this sense, it is, liké the 
Hebrew poetry, the sublimity of devotional feeling, 
which, at times, seems to ascend to the heaven of 
human hopes, and bring thence the glorious things 
of the eternal world in the voice of prophecy. 

The next most sublime prerogative of poetry, is 
the kindling and sustaining the sentiment of patriot- 


ism; and this includes the exciting and fostering 


every high and wef excellence of national character 
which can render the country of the poet worthy the 
esteem and admiration he would claim, as its right- 
ful tribute. ‘lhe Epies of Homer, Virgil, Camoens 
and Voltaire are national poems, and these poets ob- 
tained and have secured their immortality by the 
truth and beauty with which they depicted the pecu- 
liar manners and modes of feeling of their respective 
countries, and the lofty, stirring and pathetic appeals 
to those passions which were considered most con- 
ducive to national glory. ‘Paradise Lost” is the 
only successful epic which has not been thus blend- 
ed, and, so to speak, vivified, with the history of 
the country to which the poet belonged, and the 
spirit of the people for whom he wrote; and even 
Milton mingled, in his celestial musings, much of 
the peculiar and predominating influence of his own 
times. 

We have, in the third place, the refining influence 
of poetry on the private relations of social life ; and 
it is the perfection of lyrical compositions, that, 
while arousing or moving the passions, they likewise 
incline them t@ *‘virtue’s side.”? Love, in tts various 
modifications, is here the mighty power of the poet, 
but to attain its holiest sway, he must direct its ener- 
gies to that which is good—and hence truth in the 
sentiment becomes absolutely necessary, for nothing 
is good that is nottrue. By poetic truth we mean, 
that the poet must fee/ what he expresses, or he must 
know, from Ais own observation, that others have felt 
the passions he is endeavoring to portray. Ifall poets 
thus wrote from ¢ruth and nature, there would be no 
such thing as plagiarism, because the modifications 
of mind, feeling, and expression are, probably, as 
various in individuals as are the features of the coun- 
tenance; and though all have true faces, yet each 
has a distinct character, which cannot be mistaken, 
which is not borrowed. 


The New York Euterpeiad has concluded its first 
volume, and will enter upon its second under favour- 
able auspices. This work is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the science of music, and has hitherto been 
conducted with considerable ability. The last num- 
ber is embellished with a very excellent engraving 
of Gilbert Stewart, copied by Edwin, from the ad- 
mirable and original painting by Neagle, of this city. 


The new volume of the Euterpeiad will commence 
under the editorial direction of Horatio Gates, Esq. 


‘<The Genius of Universal Emancipation,” pub- 
lished simultaneously at Baltimore and at Washing- 
ton, by Benjamin Lundy, has completed its eleventh 
volume. The editor promises that the work will 
be continued, and the objects of it prosecuted with 
unabated vigour. Those who have the cause of 
emacipation at heart, cannot aid it better than by ex- 
tending their patronage to this journal. Its editor 
is zealous in thé cause, but his enthusiasm is tem-* 
pered with a discretion that might be happily imitat- 
ed by some of his co-labourers. 


In consequence of extreme debility and protracted 
indisposition, N, D. Strong, Esq. for a long time the 
conductor of the Anti-Masonic Intelligencer, pub- 
lished at. Hartford, has been compelled to retire from 
the editorial duties of that establishment. 


‘“*The Museum of Foreign Literature,” for the 
present month, was issued on Tuesday. It contains 
twenty-three distinct articles, and strikes us as a 
number of more than ordinary interest. We trust 
this magazine is properly encouraged. It is cer- 
tainly a valuable publication. 


The paintings by Mr. Rembrandt Peale, from Ita- 
lian pictures, which are now exhibiting at Sully and 
Earl’s gallery in Chesnut street, a few doors above 
Fourth, deserve to be seen and examined by every 
one who has a relish for the fine arts, or a desire to 
encourage native merit. ‘These specimens ‘‘are not 
the doubtful labors of a young student, but the zea-. 
lous productions of an artist of mature age and known 
experience, and have been taken by him expressly 
with the view of presenting them to his countrymen 
as substitutes for originals, which are beyond all 
price, and can never be seen but in a distant country.” 
Among them are copies of some of the most admira- 
ble paintings in existence, and those who will never 
have an opportunity of seeing the originals, will do 
well to embrace the present occasion, and see the 
copies. A pamphlet describing the pictures, and 
giving a brief history of each artist, may be had at 
the gallery. 


The story of the ‘*Veiled Prophet,” as written by 
Moore, has been dramatised for the Bowery theatre, 
by the author of Metamora. 


Master Burke is about to appear at the Arch street 
theatre, which will re-open on Monday next. 


Mr. Kean performed Shylock on a recent occa- 
tion at the Drury Lane theatre. The performances 
are thus noticed in the London Courier :—Kean play- 
ed Shylock at this Theatre last night; and, as the 
character requires less physical power than that of 
Richard, the diminution of vigour and energy which 
we noticed in the latter character was not percepti- 
ble in Shylock. In some scenes, indeed, Mr. Kean 
last night exhibited all the foree, originality, and 
correctness of enunciation, which raised him to the 
eminence he attained in his profession. Mr. Kean’s 
Shylock is too well known to need criticism, and he 
last night depicted the revengeful cunning Jew in 
the self-same colours in which he portrayed him 
some eight or ten years since—indeed, he was the 
very Jew ‘‘that Shakspeare drew.” Miss Phillips 
played Portia in a creditable manner, but her deport- 
ment was, perhaps, somewhat too formal, and she 
did not display enough of that graceful ease which 
such characters require. 


A New i’.eurr.—The editor of a Lancaster pa- 
per, in speaking of a suitable candidate for the Vice 
Presidency, introduces the following figure, which 
may be considered as something new under the sun: 


‘**In this time of great excitement and party con- 
test, and when political sea serpents are picking on 
the rudder of our free institutions, let us look out for 
talented and true men to fill such high stations.” 


Judge M’Lean has declined a public dinner, ten- 
dered him by a number of citizens of this place. In 


his reply to the invitation, the Judge held this lan- 
guage: 

‘In conclusion, permit me to say, that circumstan- 
ces conneeted with my official relation to the coun- 
try, would seem to require, that I should forego the 
great pleasure which an acceptance of your invita- 
tion would afford me. Whilst yielding to this im- 
pression, suffer me to offer you my cordial thanks for 


your kindness, and to observe, that I shall cherish a 
recollection of your favourable opinion, with a gra- 
tification which can only be limited by a conviction 
that you place too high an estimate on my public ser- 
vices and personal merits.” 


We have the North American Review for the pre- 
sent month, and shall notice it particularly hereaf- 
ter. 


It is well said by a contemporary, when alluding 
to the Church Reforms contemplated in England, 
that “* religion never flourished,—that religion we 
mean, which will stand the test of the final day,— 
when its followers reposed on beds of roses: when 
its ministers either possessed or desired a super- 
abundance of the good things of life; when the pul- 
pit was coveted as a medium of earthly aggrandize- 
ment, wealth, or any other thing whatever, save the 
honest desire to promote the best interests of men.” 


Some difficulty appears to exist in New York, as 
to who deserves the honour and emoluments of ar- 
resting Smith, whether Mr. Hays or Mr, Bangs. 
The Evening Journal says, after inserting a commu- 
nication upon the gubject:—** We are decidedly of 
opinion, if Mr. Bangs gave the information at the 
Police Office, that he, and he alone, is entitled to the 
reward.” It would then appear that Mr. Hays» was 


not the discoverer, but the mere agent for the appre- 
hension of Smith. 


The meeting of the Association of the Friends of 
Ireland, held at New York on the evening of Thurs- 
day last, was large. Several eloquent addresses were 
delivered on the occasion. 


A clever article in the Foreign Quarterly Reviéw 
for January, in relation to England and America, 
and particularly commendable of the Jatter, concludes 
with this paragraph: 


Nothing indeed can be more honorable to the Ame- 
rican government than the temper and forbearance 
which it displayed throughout the trying times that 
succeeded the French revolution. For some time it 
had even to struggle with the opposition of the peo- 
ple. When Washirf&ton issued his celebrated neu- 
trality decree, the feelings and prejudices of the ma- 
jority of the American people were in open hostility 
to the measure, and even the venerable character and 
well known patriotism of the President did not pre- 
serve him from those attacks which were now, for 
the first time, openly directed against him. The ta- 
lents of that administration, to which America has 


‘| never seen one equal, carried the vessel of state safe- 


ly through the dangers that menaced it; Washington 
and Adams filled the offices of President and Vice 
President, Hamilton, one of the authors of the Fede- 
ralist, and Jefferson, were also in the cabinet. Had 
European governments constantly shown the same 
spirit of moderation, the same disinclination cause- 
lessly to plunge their countries into the miseries of 
war, it is not too much to say that half the evils which 
the pestilence has inflicted on Europe might have 
been avoided. 


Devitrry.—Under this caption, the editor of the 
Providence Patriot, evidently ina passion from the 
nature of the catastrophe, relates an aggression as 
follows:— 


“Tn the course of Saturday night last, some nefari- 
ous and infernal coward, not having the fear of God 
or man before his eyes, entered the office of the 
Providence Patriot, and perpetrated an act of villany 
that has no parallel in the records of the profession. 
The inside form of the paper having been taken from 
the press that morning, was washed, and left upon a 
board in the laytrough, with about five columns of 
advertisements, containing a great variety of types, 
standing preparatory to the next publication, This 
board was upset into the trough, and all the types 
thrown into confusion; the column rules bent, ham- 
mered and twisted; one pica octavo form of the sche- 
dule, printing for the state, entirely pied; in another 
form of the same work, the pages thrown askew, and 
left ina state of melancholy impropriety; furniture 
abstracted, and other damages achieved, details of 
which would be tedious. The office, on Sunday, 
presented a scene over which the arch fiend of de- 
solation itself might rest contented. An outrage so 
infamous, so wanton, so malicious, so utterly unre- 
deemed by one extenuating circumstance, has never 
before, we venture to say, disgraced the ty pographi- 
cal profession, by some one belonging to which, it 
is too evident, the deed was perpetrated. The au- 
thor of the act would not hesitate to cut the throat of 
his own father; and it is particularly hoped, that all 
good citizens, interested in the'preservation of their 
property and lives from the midnight assassin and 
destroyer, will unite in bringing the perpetrator to 
justice.” 

See what it is to irritate a printer! we would sup- 
pose from reading the paragraph of our friend Rock- 
well, that no less a personage than the “foul fiend” 


had been playing a trick upon him, 


| | 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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THE BELGIUM SOVEREIGNTY. 

The following observations of the London Cou- 
rier, in relation to the policy of France as to the 
sovereignty of Belgium, are not without interest. 
They show in a measure the restless spirit in which 
England has looked upon the trickery—it scarcely 
deserves a better word—of the French government 
with regard to this affair; 


It will be recollected that when M. Rogier, the 
Belgic Commissioner, had announced to the Cangress 
the views of the present Government, as stated, and 
it now spare truly, to have been communicated to 
him by M. Sebastiani, the latter, with affected indig- 
nation at the conduct of M. Rogier, but really acting 
under the impression that it was not then the time to 
avow openly the intentions of the French Cabinet, 
declared in the Chamber of Deputies, and by an of- 
ficial note also, that M, Rogier had spoken untruly, 
that the French Government had not the remotest in- 
tention of interferiag with the Belgians as to their 
choice of a Sovereign, and that their right to elect 


whomsoever they pleased would be recognised by } 


France; but, as the plot went on, and the influence of 
the partisans of the Duke of Leuchtenberg were gain- 
ing ground, notwithstanding the opposing efforts of M. 
Bresson and other French agents, another note was ad- 
dressed to the provisional government of Brussels, 
stating that France would view with dissatisfaction 
the election of young Beauharnois, and that in such 
case Belgium must take the consequences, by which 
it was imagined by the Belgians, that the French go- 
vernment merely meant that they were to be aban- 
doned to their own resources: but when the 1sem- 
bers of the congress were found to be so dull as not 
to understand, that the consequences alluded to were 
to be direct blows from the French, and the chances 
of Leuchtenberg’s election were daily increasing, 
forth came the letter of Sebastiani, which we gave 
yesterday, declaring that the French cabinet would 
consider the election of the Duke of Leuchtenberg 
asan act of hostility against France—thus plainly in- 
timating, that, if the Belgians should dare to exer- 
cise the free right of election, which the French had 
before recognised, the latter would declare war, and 
march into Belgium the troops which were collect- 
ing for that purpose. So have ended the fine pro- 
fessions of Horace Sebastiani. Intrigue having fail- 
ed, the effect of menace has been tried, and, as this 
menace was cleverly kept back until there were only 
two candidates (at least only two having any chance 
of success) in the field, the Belgians have now to 
choose between war with Franeé, for which they are 
utterly unequal, and the election of a French sove- 
ne 
We do not say that in the first instance the French 
Cabinet either contemplated or desired the election 
of the Duke of Nemours; on the contrary, we believe 
that the refusal by Louis Philip, in his name, was 
sincere: but, as the French Ministers had weeks ago 
made up their minds against the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, why did not they plainly and honestly tell the 
Belgians what they meant, and direct the Congress 
to some Prince, the choice of whom could give no 
offence to France or the other Powers? How dif- 
ferent has been the conduct of our Government. 
From the first, acting upon a real regard for the in- 
terests of Belgium, we have recommended the Bel- 
gians to forget old differences, and to remove every 
ound of offence to the mes Continental Powers, 
y electing the Prince of Orange; but there has been, 
on our part, only open, rational advice, without in- 
trigue, menace, or contrivance; and if the French 
Cabinet had but assisted our own in the prosecution 
of this reasonable course of mediation, there would 
have been an agreeable end to all the difficulties of 
the question. 

They have not done so, and sorry they must@e now 
that they did not co-operate with the British govern- 
ment in an endeavour to bring about so reasonable a 
result; for, although the policy of this country is to 
abstain from a continental war about affairs which 
really do not concern us, and the French are, there- 
fore, safe as to England, it is not to be supposed 
that the election of the Duke of Nemours will be at- 
tended with no disadvantages. Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria may not, and, we believe, cannot go to war 
with France about Belgium, for where are their re- 
sources? But may not the possession of Belgium by 
France revive the wild theories of the imperial re- 
gime, and enable the war party in France to force the 
government into another war of conquest and spolia- 
tion; and may not the result of such a war be as un- 
favourable as the last? Would it not be better for 
France to remain as she is as to territorial limits, and 
to inerease in commercial greatness and internal 

sperity, than to act over again the day-dreams of 
apoleon? Better? Yes, far better for France— 
for Belgium—for Europe. 


The objections raised by the French Government 
to the election of the Duke of Leuchtenberg were, 
we think, reasonable. Belgium, under sucha So- 
vereign, would be a rallying point for the Bonapar- 
tists, the republicans, and all the discontended spi- 
rits of the revolutionary party in France, and the reign 
of Louis Pariie would probably be of short dura- 
tion, But was there no medium between Leuchten- 
berg and Nemours? Were there not Princes enough 
in Europe for the Belgians to choose from without 
soliciting a Béauharnois, or having a Bourbon thrust 
upon them? If there had been a lack of European 
Princes—which by the way, there is not—the Dey 
of Algiers, or the Bey of Titteri, or any other Dey or 


Bey, would have been better thana choice which 
offends and threatens, at some distant day, to rouse 
a great part of Europe. 

if, notwithstanding appearances, M. Sebastiani has 
not been playing a double game, he must regret, we 
think, the course that he has taken; not so much be- 
cause it is caleulated to irritate Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, as because it shows a want of cordiality to- 
wards the Government of this country, at a time 
when, for the interests of liberty the Cabinets of 
France and Great Britain ought to be on terms of 
the strictest amity. It is on this ground that we re- 
gret the apparent want of candour in the French go- 
vernment; but we must console ourselves by reflect- 
ing, that, as far as Great Britain is concerned, no 
opportunity will be neglected by France of removing 
<4 possible displeasure which she may have creat- 
ed. 


A morning paper, which affects to be the organ of 
the opposition, says, in alluding to this affair, that 
our government dare not go to war, because they 
have pledged themselves to preserve peace. We 
would ask what pledge the present government has 
given on the subject which was not made by the late 
government? And we will repeat now what we said 
when the Duke of Wellington was in full power, viz: 
that no government in this country can go to war for 
the support of foreign interests. Itis to the interest 
and honour of Great Britain to remain at peace when 
only foreign interests are concerned, and the minis- 
ter who would involve us in war upon fancied notions 
of honour, or a desire to increase or diminish the 
preponderance of any other Power, would deserve 
and receive the execrations of every honest and well 
meaning man in the British dominions. If there must 
be fighting, let others fight—they may seramble for 
the shell whilst we enjoy the oyster. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE CIRCLE OF HUMAN WISHES. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 


When Horatio was a little boy at school he was 
always wishing himself a young man, ‘‘for then,” 
thought he; ** I shall not be obliged to be forever at 
my book, and live in constant fear of the schoolmas- 
ter.”? 

When he became a young man he left school, with 
delightful anticipations of the freedom and pleasures 
he was about to enjoy. But from scheol he was 
placed in the office of a great lawyer, full cf business, 
and from morning till night was employed in copy- 
ing the same thing over and over again. 

**] wonder,” he often said to himself, ‘I wonder 
what is the use of telling the same story so often.— 
I wish to heaven I was out of my time, and then I 
should be my own master.” 

At last his time was out.}| He passed examination, 
opened an office, and wrote esquire to his name. 
Here he would sit whole nfornings, with his feet 
against the fender or jambs, waiting for clients—but 
no clients came. 

“ I wish to heaven,” would he sigh to himself, ‘I 
had something to do.” 

In process of years he distinguished himself as a 
speaker, and business flowed in upon him, till he had 
hardly time to sleep or eat his meals, 

** Zounds!” cried he, “ one might as well be a gal- 
ley-slave. 1 wish I were a little boy at school, they 
are so happy; no business to trouble them, and no 
cares on their minds.” 

But as it was impossible to become a school-boy 
again, Horatio turned his thoughts towards the fu- 
ture, and began to wish he was rich enough to re- 
tire from business, and be a gentleman. 

Years passed on, and at length he became rich; so 
rich that he thought he might leave off practice, and 
enjoy himself. Accordingly he did leave off practice 
and for a little while it was delightful to have no- 
thing to do, and go where he pleased. But doing no- 
thing tires a man at last. Itis the hardest work im- 
aginable. 

‘*] wish,” said Horatio one day, as he was per- 
plexing himself to death to know what he should do, 
‘‘] wish I had something to employ me.” 

Ali at once he was seized with a desire to be a 
great man. As we advance in years the love of 
wealth often changes to the desire of power. He en- 
tered on the arena of politics, and his eloquence 
soon elevated him to distinction. He rose to the 
highest offices in the state and at length saw nobody 
above him. 

*¢ Well,” thought he, ‘‘I have it at last. Iam the 
greatest among the great, and now I shall be able to 
enjoy myself. In the first place, I shall do just as I 
please.” 

At that moment his secretary came to announce a 
person on business. 

‘**T am not inclined to see any body just now; tell 
him to call again.” , 

But sir, it isa man of great consequence, and 
one of you best friends; he may be offended.” 

** Very well, let him come in.” 

The man of consequence entered, talked three 
whole hours about the politics of his district, and 
ended by soliciting an insignificant appointment, 
eitherfor himself or somebody else. 

‘* Well,” said Horatio, ‘* thank heaven, he’s gone. 
I'll go and take a ride intothe country before din- 


ner.’ 


Just as he had ordered his horse, the secretary came |. 


to announce another person of consequence, who had 


very particular business, and whom it would be bad 


licy to offend. After afew wry faces from Horatio, | 

e was let in. 

The visiter being a knowing character, sat a long 
time, became very facetious, cracked jokes, told ex- 
cellent stories, and when he had tired Horatio to 
death, thought he had brought him into a humor to 
do any thing he desired. Accordingly he begged his 
interest in behalf of the people he represented, in fa- 
vour of a great public improvement. Horatio had 
been specially instructed by divers did statesmen, to 

ive good words if he could give nothing else. So 
he flattered him with good words, and the knowing 
gentleman wenthis way, chucklingat hishappy knack 
of bringing great men into the humor of granting fa- 
vours, 

“*T never met such a tiresome blockhead,” quoth 
Horatio, ** I’ll make it a point to oppose his appli- 
cation.” 

It was too late to ride out before dinner, and he sat 
down ‘o his meal without appetite, thinking he would 
have the afternoon to himself, at all events. By the 
time he had dined there were six people waiting to 
see him on particular business. It would not do to 
offend them, and besides he was the servant of the 
people. The particular business of each was to beg 
some particular favour. Horatio felt in an excellent 
humor for denying them all. But this would be im- 
politic; so he promised them all. 

‘¢ What a tedious business!” said he. ‘But I 
shall have a comfortable evening, at all events.” 

In the evening visiters dropped in, one after an- 
other, until he had quite a levee. Every one tried 
to make himself particularly agreeable, for each had 
a favour to ask; and they talked so much that Horatio 
thought he had a swarm of bees inhis ears. After 
he had yawned three times in the face of each of his 
visiters, and promised all they asked, they went 
away. 

] wish to heaven somebody would call one of 
these times, to give me something, instead of begging 
favours, as they all do; there would be a little variety 
in that.”? 

He rung for his slippers, but the sound of his bell 
was drowned by a violent ring at the outer door.— 
The porter announced a stranger. 

, - Tell him to call to-morrow—I’m just going to 
e 

‘* He says he has most urgent business, and must 
see you to-night, sir.” 

‘* Despatches from abroad, I suppose; show him 
in.” 

The bearer of despatches entered, and after look- 
ing cautiously around, seeing that all the doors were 
shut, and that nobody was under the sofa, hemmed 
three times, and began, 

“*T beg pardon, sir, for this untimely visit, but I 
trust you will excuse me when you know the urgency 
of the oceasion; I came, sir, to give you”— - 

‘¢ Heaven be praised,” thought Horatio, ** here is 
a man that has got something to give me at last.” 

“ T took the liberty, sir, asa devoted friend to your 
administration, to call and give you some advice about 
the course proper to be pursued, in order to defeat 
a plot of the opposition, of which I have just been 
confidentially apprized.” 

‘¢ Sir,” said Horatio, “I feel under infinite obliga- 
tions, may I ask what it is?” 

The adviser took till three in the morning to finish 
his communication and advice: Before he had end- 
ed Horatio was two-thirds asleep, but he waked in 
time to express his gratitude, and promised to bear 
in mind this signal proof of regard, in calling so late 
at night out of pure good will. 

Day after day = in these perpetual interrup- 
tions. Horatio had not a moment to spare, either 
for ease or exercise, and was tired to death. 

‘*¢] wish to heaven,” said he, **1 wasa private man, 
with nothing to do but just whatI pleased. Ah! Mr. 
Mirvan, Iam glad to see you. Itisa delightful thing 
to receive a visit from one who wants nothing.” 

Mirvan wasan old friend of Horatio,a rather eccen- 
tric person. Some people thought him wise; others 
a fool, for he seemed content with what he had, and 
what he was, though he was neither rich nor in pow- 
er. He wasa kind hearted man, though he had not 
the reputation of it; for he wasapt to make a jest of 
what other people thought very serious misfortunes, 
and seemed tu take little interest, in what are called 
the upsand downs of life. ® 

After the first friendly salutations, Mirvan assumed 
the privilege of age and intimacy, and inquired how 
he liked his new situation. 

‘* You neither look so well nor seem in such good 
spirits as when I used to see you in your office draw- 
ing pleas and declarations.” 

Horatio unbosomed himself to his old friend. He 
detailed to him the progress of his wishes, from boy- 
hood upwards; from the time he wished he was free 
| from the labors and confinement of school, till he re- 
alized them all, step by step, and became a great man, 
since when he had done little else than wish himself 
a school-boy again. 

It is the history of mankind,” said Mirvan, after 
listening attentively; ‘‘and ofall living things I be- 
lieve if there be any truth in the fable—” 

‘¢ What fable?” asked Horatio. 

‘*] will tell vou,” replied the old man, his eye 
lighting up with arch intelligence; ‘* will you pro- 
mise to listen?” 

‘Provided you neither ask a favour nor give ad- 
vice,” said the other. ‘I have had enough of both 
lately.” 

Agreed. Once upon atime a certain atom which 


ture, being trod upon by a little insect, that hag 
never been of sufficient consequence to be christen. 
ed in English or Latin, exclaimed against his hard 
roy in being thus at the merey of every creeping 
thing. 

‘**If I were but an inseet!’ cried he, and the spi. 
rit Of discontent possessed him from that moment, 
*O, Jupiter Ammon, Jupiter Ammon,’ he repeated, 
‘wouldst thou but change me into an insect, if it were 
but as big asthat which just now insulted me, I could 
then get out of the way of danger.’ : 

‘* Jupiter, whom nothing escaped, laughed ready 
to die at hearing this request, which he granted in a 
fit of good-humour. The little atom was as proud 
as a peacock, and strutted about with great digni 
until it chanced that he encountered an ant, which 
walked right over him without ceremony, either ac- 
cidentally or by design. 

*¢¢Q, Jupiter Ammon!’ exclaimed the little insect 
without a name, ‘ what a thing it is to be so small 
that nobody can see you! Would I were an ant, and 
then nobody would dare to insult me.’ 

‘* Again Jupiter laughed and granted his request, 
The little ant strutted about, who but he! prouder 
than ever, and flattered himself he was some ody. 

‘¢<Tt is worth while to live thus with the eyes of 
the universe upon us,’ cried he, when just at that in- 
stant a great wasp darted at him, and he narrowly 
escaped by running into his hole. 

*** Body o’ me,’ exclaimed he, panting with rage 
and fear; ‘body o’ me! what a misery it is to be no- 
thing but an ant. If I were only a wasp now I should 
be somebody. O, Jupiter Ammon, would I were a 
wasp! 

‘* Jupiter, as usual, granted his prayer, for he be- 
gan to be highly amused with his little atom. 

*¢ The wasp frisked his great tail and admired his 
little waist, just like a fashionable fine lady, until 
one day, not minding what he was about, he got en- 
tangled in a large spider web, where he remained 
struggling while the spider sat trembling with eager- 
ness, waiting till he should exhaust himself by his 
efforts, to pounce upon him. At length, supposing 
the moment arrived, he darted towards him, just as 
he made a last desperate effort and escaped the toils. 

“ yn a pleasant sort of life this,’ quoth the 
wasp, ‘to be forever in danger of being caught and 
eaten up by spiders. O, Jupiter Ammon, ifI could 
only be a beautiful speckled spider!’ and a spider he 
became from that moment. 

*‘Mercy upon us what a big creature was he, anf 
what havoc he made among the wasps and flies, till 
a great moth, blundering his way in the twilight, 
bolted right through his fine web, as big round asa 
cart-wheel, dotted with imprisoned flies, and not 
only carried all away, but put the spider’s life in 
jeopardy. 

«Fire and fury!’ exclaimed he, ‘here is a month's 
provisions and an age’s toil all swept away in a mo- 
ment. QO, Jupiter Ammon! make me a great moth, 
I beseech thee.? No sooner said than done, and a 
moth was he. 

** Nothing was ever so happy as our new made 
moth. He flew from flower to flower, tasted their 
sweets, gamboled whithersoever he pleased, till one 


night seeing a candle in an open window, he became 


enamoured of its splendour, and rushing towards it, 
so singed his wings and burned his body that he lay 
in the greatest agony. 

“*]T am dying—O, Jupiter Ammon! make me an 
atom again,’ and he perished with this humble re- 
quest on his lips. 

** And now for the moral of my story,” said Mir- 
van. 

**T comprehend,” said Horatio; my own 
rience furnishes it. From anatom, I have become a 
moth, flitting about the candle, and every moment in 
danger of scorching my wings and falling to the 
ground. But suppose the moth had become an eagle, 
and king of all the birds.” 

‘*He would only have the more bitterly expe- 
rienced the folly of being discontented with his for- 
mer state, and sighed for the ease and insignificance 
of an atom.” 

‘* But suppose he had become an atom again?” 

** Then he would have longed to become an eagle 


once more. And thus ends the circle of human 
wishes. ” 


A FAITHFUL DOG. 


A great many instances of the sagacity and faith- 
fulness of dogs are on record; and:an interesting 
work, entitled Chiens Celebres, containing sketches 
of some of the most remarkable of the canine species 
has been published by the French. To the long list 
of these faithful animals already recorded, whe 
the following is not unworthy to be added. ‘The in- 
cident we are about to relate took place a few years 
since, and was told us by the gentleman who owed 
his life to the sagacity and faithfulness of the dog. 

He was clerk in a country store, in Connecticut, 
and the dog was accustomed to sleep in his bedroom, 
which was partitioned off in one corner of the store. 
It was at a season of the year when country merchants 

urchase pork of the neighbouring farmers; and 
in the cellar of the store there were conveniences for 
trying out lard. Late one evening, after the cellar 
had been thus occupied, the clerk, supposing all safe, 
had retired to rest. But very early the next morn- 
ing he was awakened by the dog, who, contrary to 
his usual custom, sprang upon the bed where he was 
sleeping. He licked his face, whined and showed 


shared a portion of that spirit of intelligence which 


animates, or at least in those days did animate all na- 


signs of uneasiness! But the young yrs 
suspicion that any thing was wrong, and not liking 
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to be disturbed, drove the dog down, covered up his 
face, and again composed himself to rest. 

Butin less than a minute the dog again leaped 
upon the bed, and finding the pHing Bo: covered up 
nis head, he began pulling off the clothes. ‘* Down! 
down! Carlo,” said the clerk, and again pushed him 
off. But the faithful animal was not to be thus baf- 
fed. He whined earnestly, scratched at the door, 
ran back to the bed, looked imploringly at the youn 
man, and again returned to the door, scratching an 
whining. Still the clerk not being disposed to rise, 
he once more sprang upon the bed, and with more 
yiolence than before endeavoured to pull off the 

Jothes. 

: Finding he could get no rest and supposing the 
dog merely wanted to get out, the young man got up 
and opened the bedroom door; but instead of the dog 
making for the outer door, he immediately ran to 
that of the cellar, at which he began scratching and 
whining more earnestly than ever. 

‘Can there be thieves in the cellar?” said the 
young man to himself—‘‘at all events Ill see.” He 
seized the first thing he could lay hold of for de- 
fence, and Opening the cellar door, he there disco- 
yered an enemy more terrible than thieves. The 
cellar was Onfire. It had caught the lard and some 
other combustibles, and was rapidly approaching 
some hogsheads of fourth proof brandy. A few pails 
of water, however, extinguished the flames.—-- 
The heat had already warped the heading of the 
hogsheads, and a few minutes more would have suf- 
feed for an explosion. There was also just over the 
fre a keg of gunpowder. 

It was owing alone to the sagacity and faithfulness 
of the dog, that the store was saved from destruction 
and the young man from death. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
From the Spanish. 
Ina certain town, there was a Moor of great re- 
etability, who had a son, the best young man in 
the world, full of great projects, but so poor, that he 
had the will, but not the power .to execute them.— 
Inthe same place there was another Moor, very rich, 
and he had an only daughter; but she was a devil, and 
nobody would marry her. ‘The young man came 
one day to his father, and said, ‘* Father, Iam weary 
of the poor and wretched life that I lead; I wish to 
marry.”? The father said that he should be delight- 
edif his son could finda party that suited him.— 
Upon which the young man named his neighhour’s 
daughter. On hearing this, the father was much 
surprised; but the son persisted in desiring his father 
to speak to the Moor, who was his intimate friend, 
and ask him for his daughter. The Moor said, when 
he was applied to, he had no objection, but whoso- 
ever had his daughter would be better dead than alive. 
—The wedding day, however, was fixed, and the 
bride was led away to her husband’s house; and ac- 
cording to the Moorish custom, a supper was pre- 
m¢: and a table laid, and the fathers and mothers 
eft the bride and bridegroom together till the next 
day, not without great fear and suspicion that they 
should find the bridegroom in the morning dead, or 
not far from it. As soonasthey were gone, the new 
married couple sat down at the table, and before she 
could speak, he, looking about him, saw one of his 
house dogs, and calling him to him with a loud voice, 
ordered him to bring him water ‘to wash his hands, 
which the dog not doing, he got up in a rage, and 
drew; his sword; this the dog seeing, run away, and 
he after him, till he had caught him, and cut off his 
head and legs, and body in pieces; and dashed the 
blood over the table, and all over the room: then 
tame and seated himself by the table. He looked 
round again, and saw a Maltese beagle, and gave him 
the same order; but on his not complying, he first 
threatened.to serve him as he served the mastiff; then 
pringing from his chair, he caught him by his legs, 
ud cut him into a hundred pieces; he then returned 
a second time to the table, making horrid faces and 
furious gestures, and stared wildly around him. The 
bride, who was an eye witness ofall this, was beside 
herself for fear, and stupid, without being gble to 
utter a syllable. 
He then swore he would serve*every living crea- 
ttre in the same manner, not excepting his horse, 
vhich was the only one he had remaining to him; he 
then, having killed his horse, came back to the table 
vith his sword reeking in blood, and seeing no other 
auimal to kill, turned his eyes upon his wife, and 
wied with a furious tone of voice, ‘‘get up and bring 
he water to wash my hands.”? She immediately rose 
ad brought him water. Then he said, if you had 
not done it, I would have served you as I served the 
dogs and horse. He then ordered her to help him, 
vhich she did, but with so horrid an aspect that she 
till expected to have her head cut off. In the same 
manner they passed the night together, and she never 
poke, but did every thing he bade her, and when 
they had slept some little while he said to his wife, 
“Thave not been able to rest for rage to-night; see 
that nobody disturbs me to-morrow morning, and 
lke care that I have a good breakfast.” 
Early in the morning the parents of the bride and 
tidegroom knocked at the door, and as no one an- 
wered, they concluded that the bridegroom was 
tither killed or wounded, and when they saw the 
bride come to the door without her husband, they 
Vere confirmed in their suspicions. As soon as she 
‘aw them she began to call them traitors, and asked 
them how they dared to come to the door without 
Sveaking, make no noise, or you are all dead men. 
his astonished them all more, and when they knew 
Ww the night had been spent, they thought very 


highly of the young man for his great skill in govern- 
ing his wife, and arranging his household; and from 
that day forward, she was so well managed, that he 
lived perfectly well with her, and the father-in-law 
took a hint from his son, and killed a horse to keep 
his wife in order. 


BYRONIANA., 
HvuMANITY TO PRISONERS. 


Letter from Lord Byron to his Highness Yusuff Pacha. 
_ Jan. 23, 1824, 
** A vessel, in which a friend and some domestics 


of mine were embarked, was detained a few days ago | $ 


and released by order of your Highness. I have now 
to thank you; not for liberating the vessel, which, as 
carrying a neutral flag, no one had a right to detain; 
but for having treated my friends with so much kind- 
ness while they were in your hands. 

‘‘In the hope, therefore, that it may not be altogeth- 
er displeasing to your Highness, t tone requested 
the Governor of this place to release four Turkish 

risoners, and he has humanely consented so to do. 

lose no time therefore, in sending them back, in 
order to make as early a return as 1 could for your 
cgurtesy on the late occasion. ‘These prisoners 
are liberated without any conditions; but, should the 
circumstance find a place in your recollection, I ven- 


‘ture to beg, that your Highness will treat such Greeks 


as may henceforth fall into your hands with humani- 
ty; more esptcially, since the horrors of war are suf- 
ficiently great in themselves, without being aggra- 
vated by wanton cruelties on either side.” 
Lorp LynRon’s EFFORTS IN THE CAUSE OF GREECE, 
From Moore. 
To reconcile the rude Chiefs to the government 
and to each other; to inspire a spirit of humanity, by 
his example, into theif warfare; to prepare the way 
for the employment of the reputed loan in a manner 
most calculated to call forth the resources of the 
country; to put the fortifications of Missolonghi in 
such a state of repair as might, and eventually did, 
render it proof against the besieger; to prevent those 
infractions of neutrality, so tempting to the Greeks, 
which brought their government in collision with the 
Ionian authorities, and to restrain all such license of 
the press as might indispose the Courts of Europe to 
their cause; such were the important objects which 
he had proposed to himself to accomplish, and to- 
wards which, in this brief interval, and in the midst 
of dissentions and hinderances, he had already made 
considerable aud most promising progress. But it 


would be unjust to close even here the bright cata- |. 


logue of his services. It is, after all, mot with the 
span of mertal life that the good achieved by a name 
immortal ends. ‘The charm acts into the future,— 


it is an auxiliary through all time; and the inspiring }. 


example of Byron, asa martyr of liberty, is forever 
freshly embalmed in his glory as a poet.” 
SCRAPS. 

‘J am always most religious upon a sun-shiny day 
as if there was some association between an internal 
approach to greater light and purity, and the kindling 
of this dark lantern of our external existence, ” 

**The night is also a religious concern; and even 
more so, when I viewed the moon and stars through 
Herschelle’s telescope, and saw that they were 
worlds. ” 

“ There has been a thirty years’ and a seventy 
years’ war; was there ever a seventy or a thirty 
years’ peace? or was there ever a day’s universal 
peace, except perhaps in China, where they have 
found out the miserable happiness of a stationary and 
unwarlike mediocrity. And is all this because na- 
ture is niggard, or mankind ungrateful? Let philo- 
sophers decide.” 

**‘Mezzophantia, of Bologna, isa monster of lan- 
guages, the Briareus of parts of speech, a walking 
Polyglott, and more, who ought to have existed at the 
time of the tower of Babel, as universal interpreter. 
He is indeed a marvel—unassuming, also. IL tried 
him in all the tongues, of which I knew a single oath 
(or adjuration to the gods against postboys, savages, 
‘artars, boatmen, sailors, pilots, gondoliers, mule- 
teers, camel-drivers, vetturini, post-masters, post- 
horses, post-every-thing) and egad! he astounded 
me—even to my English. Yet, surprising as this 
is, Mezzophantia has never been out of his own coun- 
try.” 

or Lornp Brron.—** Of his face, the 
beauty may be pronounced to have been of the high- 
est order, as combining at once regularity of fea- 
tures with the most varied and interesting expres- 
sion. The same facility, indeed, of change observa- 
ble in the movements of his mind, was seen also in 
the free play of his features, as the passing thoughts 
within darkened or shone through them. His eyes, 
though of a light gray, were capable of all extremes 
of expression, from the joyous hilarity to the deep- 
est sadness; from the very sunshine of benevolence 
to the most concentrated scorn or rage. Of this lat- 
ler passion, I once had an opportunity of seeing what 
fiery intrepidity it would be, on my telling him, 
thoughtlessly enough, that a friend of mine had said 
to me—‘‘lSeware of Lord Byron: he will some day 
do something very wicked.” ‘*Was it man or woman 

said so?” he exclaimed, suddenly turning round upon 
me with a look of such intense anger, as (though it 
lasted not an instant) could not easily be forgot, and 
of which no better idea can be given than in the words 
of one who, speaking of Chatterton’s eyes, says that 
“fire rolled at the bottom of them.” But it was in 
the mouth and chin that the great beauty, as well as 
expression, of his fine countenance lay. ‘*Many pic- 


tares have been painted of him,” says a fair critic of 


his features, *‘with various success; but the excessive 
beauty of his lips eseaped every painter and sculptor. 
In their ceaseless play, they represented every emo- 
tion, whether pale with anger, curled in disdain, 
smiling in triumph, or dimpled with archness and 
love. This extreme facility of expression was some- 
times painful; for I have seen him look so hard and 
cold, that you must hate him; and then, ina moment, 
brighter than the sun, with such playful softness in 
his look, such affectionate eagerness kindling in his 
eyes, and dimpling his lips into something more 
sweet than a smile, that you forgot the man, the Lord 
Byron, in the picture of beauty presented to you, and 

azed with intense soviet hal almost said—as 
if to satisfy yourself, that thus looked the god of po- 
etry, the god of the Vatican, when he conversed with 
the sons and daughters of man.” 

His head was remarkably small; so much so as to 
be rather out of proportion with hisface. The fore- 
head, though a little too narrow, was high, and ap- 
peared more so from his having his hair (to preserve 
it he said) shaved over the temples; while the glossy, 
dark brown curls, clustering over his head, gave the 
finish to his beauty. When to this is added, that his 
nose, though handsomely, was rather thickly shaped; 
that his teeth were white and regular, and his com- 
plexion colourless, as good an idea, perhaps, as it is 
in the power of words to convey, may be conceived 
of his features. In height he was, as he himself has 
informed us, five feet eight inches and a half; and to 
the length of his limbs, he attributed his being such 
a good swimmer. His hands were very white, and 
—according to his own notion of the size of hands, 
as indicating birth—aristocratically small. The 
lameness of his right foot, though an obstacle to 
grace, but little impeded the activity of his move- 
ments; and from this circumstance, as well as from 
the skill with which the foot was disguised by means 
of long trousers, it would be difficult to conceive a 
defect of this kind less obtruding itself as a deformi- 
ty; while the diffidence which a constant conscious- 
ness of the infirmity, gave to his first approach and 
address, made, in him, even lameness a source of in- 
terest. 

The remains of Lord Byron, after being refused 
the honors of Westminster Abbey, by the hypocriti- 
cal priests in authority, were deposited in ‘* the same 
ancient vault where all the kindred of the Capulets 
lie,” in the village church of Hucknell, near New- 
stead Abbey, his paternal mansion. On a white 
marble tablet is the following inscription: 


In the Vault beneath, 
where many of his ancestors and his Mother are 
buried, lie the remains of 
GEORGE GORDON NOEL BYRON, 
Brron, or Rocupare, 
In the County of Lancaster; 
The Author of ** Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage:”? 
He was born in London, on the 
22d of January, 1788: 
He died at Missolonghi, in Western Greece, on the 
19th of April, 1824, 
engaged in the glorious attempt to restore that 
couatry to her ancient freedom and renown. 
His Sister, the Honourable 
AUGUSTA MARIA LEIGH, 
placed this tablet to his memory. 


MAnniaGE OF THE ADRIATIC.—In visiting Venice 
the traveller used formerly to makea point of being 
present on Ascension Day, when the Doge, 

Deck’d in pearly pride, 

In Adria weds his green-hair’d bride; 

but now ‘‘the spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord,” 
and the magnificent pageant no longer recalls to the 
mind of the stranger the former sea triumphs of Ve- 
nice. A late elegant writer has left an amusing ac- 
count of this ceremony, which he witnessed in the 
year 1787, and which, at that period, had much de- 
clined from its ancient splendour. 

“We first repaired to the ducal palace, and saw 
the tables set out with sweetmeats and other decora- 
tions for the dinner. They were very paltry, and 
much inferior to the generality of mayor’s feasts in 
England. The Doge presently appeared, not exactly 
with that alacrity one would expect in a bridegroom, 
whose intended spouse was so very favourable and 
complaisant as on the present occasion; but he had 
passed many such bridal days already, and knew the 
fickleness of his mistress’ disposition; so that, though 
in the ceremony he might assume the title of her 
lord and master, she could at pleasure very soon make 
him sensible of the contrary; and however complai- 
sant now, might perhaps be in a very ill humour be- 
fore morning. ‘The Doge was accompanied by the 
Pope’s Nuncio, with the officers of state, and a large 
train of nobles, and so went on board the Bucentaur, 
which was then rowed and towed towards Lido, an 
island about two miles distant, where stands a church 
with a fort, guarding the approach to Venice from 
the Adriatic. The flat roof of the vessel was spread 
with crimson velvet, looking magnificent among the 
gilding; but nothing can be more ugly than its shape 
or more awkward than its motion. We accompanied 
it in our gondola, amid thousands of other gondolas, 
peotas, and boats of all kind, which covered the sea, 
and formed the most striking and curious part of the 

ectacle. 

The ships all saluted the Bucentaur as it passed; 
and a little before its arrival at Lido, the page threw 
a plain gold ring, worth about three sequins, into the 
sea, with the usual speech—‘Desponsamus te, mare, 
in signum veri, perpetuique domini.’ This part of 
the ceremony could be seen only by those who were 
very near. The Doge and his suite then attended 


mass at the church of Lido, during which every body 
who choose it might go on board the Bucentaur to 
see its inside; foreigners were even permitted to 
stay there, and to return with the Doge. We tookad- 
vantage of this indulgence. The Doge sat on his 
throne, towards the stern, with the Nuncio, a very 
keen, sensible looking man, at his right hand ; and 
the senators, in their robes of erimson silk, with 
great wigs put over theirhair, like our lawyers, were 
ranged on benches and intermixed with strangers, 
some of whom I was sorry and ashamed to see wear 
their hats, and in very shabby clothes. ‘The Doge’s 
dress was white and gold, his cap was the same, 
formed like a Phrygian bonnet. He was then about 
seventy-six years of age ine is since dead;) his coun- 
tenance rather pleasant than striking. It was a truly 
fine sight to look down from the windows of the Bu- 
centaur upon the sea, almost covered with gondolas 
and other vessels all around; the shores of the islands 
crowded withrspectators, and especially all the win- 
dows and roofs, as wellas the shore about St. Mark’s 
Place, where the Doge and his company landed.” 

The Bucentaur, which now “lies rotting, unre- 
stored,’ was only used on the occasion of this solem- 
nitye It was aheavy, broad bottomed vessel, draw- 
ing little water, loaded with ornaments, gilding, 
and sculpture; not unlike the state barges of the city 
of London, On tite entrance of the French into 
Venice, the Bucentaur was dismantled and has now 
wholly perished. 

Venetian Wepprne Forty Years aGo.—I could 
not comply with the obliging invitations we received 
to two weddings, balls, and suppers: One was the 
marriage of the Doge’s son, Aloise Mocenigo, e é 
nobil Donna Polissena Contarini; the other was of 
Alesandro Barziza, e Andriana Berlendis, ‘Though 
I could not partake of the amusements in the evening, 
I thought | might possibly venture to see the cere- 
mony inthe church. We were accordingly present 
at the first of these, that of Mocenigo. 1 was extreme- 
ly well pleased that I had not permitted so fine a 
show to escape me, though afflicted with a torment- 
ing painin my stomach the whole time. The pro- 
cession of the gondolas to the church was very fine: 
the gondoliers, dressed in gold and silver stuffs, made 
a most brilliant contrast with the blackness of their 
coats. We got into the church before the bride and 
bridegroom, with their suite, arrived, where pillars 
and walls were covered with crimson damask, fring- 
ed with gold; the altar richly adorned with lace and 
flowers, and the steps up to it spread over with Per 
sian carpets; the whole church was illumined with 
large wax tapers, though at noonday. 

As soon as the company were disembarked from 
their gondolas, they formed themselves into a regue 
lar procession. ‘he ladies walked two and two: they 
were all dressed in thin black silk gowns (excepting 
the bride, ) with large hoops: the gowns straight bo- 
died, with very long trains, like the robes de cour, 
at Versailles; their trains tucked up on one side of 
the hoop, with a prodigious large tassel of diamonds, 
Their sleeves were covered up to the shoulders with 
falls of the finest Brussels lace; a drawn tucker of the 
same round the bosom, adorned with rows of the 
finest pearl, each as large as a moderate gooseberry, 
till the rows descended below the top of the sto- 
macher; then two ropes of pearl, which came from 
the back of the neck, were caught up at the left side 
of the stomacher, and finished in two fine tassels, 
Their heads were dressed prodigiously high, in a vast 
number of buckles, and two long drop curls on the 
neck. A great number of diamond pins and strings 
of pearl adorned their heads, with large suléanes, or 
feathers, on one side, and magnificent diamond ear- 
rings. 

. The bride was dressed in cloth of silver, made 
in the same fashion, and decorated in the same man- 
ner, as the other ladies; but her bgsom was Quite 
bear, and she had a fine diamond necklace, and an 
enormous bouquet of natural flowers. Her hair was 
dressed as high as the others, with this difference, 
that it was in curls behind as well as before; and had 
three curls which fell down her back, from her poll, 
the two side ones reaching half wey down her back, 
and the middle curl not quite so far, These three 
curls had a singular appearance, but not near so good 
an effect as the heads of the other ladies, whose hair 
was plaited in large folds, and appeared much more 
graceful. Her diamonds were very fine, and in great 
profusion. She is but seventeen years old, is of a 
comely sort of beauty, and very full grown of her 
age. All the ladies that walked, about sixty in num- 
ber, were relations or intimate friends to the young 
couple; many of them very handsome. The-men 
appeared to me to be all alike; they were dressed in 
black gowns, like lawyers, with immense periwigs. 
The bridegroom, a slender, fair little man, seemed 
to be much charmed with his new wife; he very po- 
litely sent us the epithalamiums and other poems 
made on the occasion, elegantly covered and adorne.t 
with engravings.” 

A Crier Extraordinary.—A gentleman informs 
us that while sojourning at one of the towns in Virgi- 
nia he encountered in the street a stout, double-lung- 
ed negro who was ringing a hand-bell most manfully, 
After labouring at it sometime, the fellow made a 
dead halt, and bellowed out something to the fol- 
lowing effect:—*‘ Sale dis night—frying-pans—grid- 
irons—books—oyster knives, and odder kinds of 
medicines; Joe Williams will hab some fresh oysters 
at his ‘stablishment’—by tickler desire Mr. Hewlett 
will gib limitations ober agin—two or tree dozen da- 
maged discusson gun-locks, and—Rey. Mr. P— 
Q—will deliver a sarmont on temperanee, half past 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


six o’clock precise; dat’s not all!—widout money or 

rice—the great bull Philip will be stationt at Squire 
’s,—and dats not all neither!— dare will 
bea perlite and select coloured ball at Mrs. Johnson’s 
just arter dis is bin done!” 


EXTRACTS 

From late English papers received at this office. 

tue Tenta.—In the calling list of the 
Court of Session for the current week, we observe 
the following summons:—‘‘ Francois Simon Comte 
de Pfaff de Plaffenhoffen, &c., against Charles Phi- 
lippe de France, Comte de Ponthieu, ci-devant Count 
d’Artois, Monsieur, and afterwards King of France, 
by the title of Charles X., at present resident in the 
Palace at Holyrood House.” —Edinburgh. Observer. 

Among the forthcoming novelties at Covent-garden 
isa new tragedy, from the pen of Barry Cornwall, 
in which Miss F. Kemble will perform, It is said 
Miss Inverarity’s next character will be Mandane in 
Artaxerxes, and Wilson, Artabanes, A new version 
of Marie Mignot, by Morton, is also in preparation 
at Drury-lane, and will shortly be produced. A new 
farce, written by a favourite comedian, entitled High- 
ways and Byways, will immediately succeed the pan- 
tomime, and in which Liston will have a prominent 
part.— Morning paper. 

Signor David will make his first appearance in 
England, at the King’s Theatre, on Saturday next, 
in Rossini’s opera of FRicciardo e Zoraide, should 
Madame Vespermann be sufficiently recovered. In 
the mean while a new opera, Gli Arabi nelle Gallee, 
by Pacini, will be put in rehearsal, as will likewise 
Deshayes’ new grand ballet of Kenilworth. 

The oratorios at Drury-lane ‘Theatre will be un- 
der the management of Mr. Alexander Lee, who 
has announced that Mr. Braham and Miss Paton are 
engaged for them.— Morning paper.—{We do not 
re i the report that Miss Paton has been engaged 
for a performance of Sacred Music. ] 

A new two act drama, entitled Comrades and 
Friends, or Life for Life, is announced for Friday 
next at Covent-garden Theatre. The principal cha- 
racters by Messrs. Warde, Abbott, G. Bennett, 
Duruset, and Barnes; Miss Hunt, Mrs. Chatterley, 
Mrs. Vining, and Miss Taylor. 

The Annuaire for 1831, which has just been — 
sented to the King of France by the Members of the 
French Board of Longitude, contains some cu- 
rious documents relative to the mortality and the 
population of France, and particularly relative 
to the progress of the population in the city of 
Paris during the year 1829. It appears by the 
calculations of Mr. Mathieu, that there are in France 
520,728 individuals of from 20 to 21 years of age. 
Allowing the half of this number to be women, there 
would remain 260,364 men. ‘This calculation sup- 
poses the population to be 30 millions, which is 
about that of the kingdom. After alluding to the 
progressive augmentation of the population from 
1817 to 1828, the author remarks that the number of 
boys exceeds that of the girls, and observes, that if 
the total increase’ (which is one out of 162) should 
continue in the same ratio, the population would be 
augmented a tenth in 15 years, two-tenths in 29 years, 
half in 64 years, and that it would require 110 years 
for it to be double what it is at present. The table 
of M. Duvillard gave only 28 years and three quar- 
ters as the average duration of life before the revo- 
lution; but according to M. Mathieu, its average 
length is now 31 years and a half, which makes 
an increase of nearly 3 years, and indubitably is to 
beattributed to vaccination, and the extension of the 
comforts of life among the lower classes of society. 
The births which took place in Paris in 1829 amount 
to 28,721, of which 14,860 were boys, and 13,961 
girls. Of this gumber 1,856 were born in wedlock, 
and 10,153 were pr er There were but 2,103 

nown parents. The marriages 
were in the following proportions—bachelors and 
spinsters 5,873, bachelors and widows 349, widow- 
ers and spinsters 710, widowers and widows 191— 
total 7123. During the same year, the number of 
deaths in private houses were 15,268, in the civil 
and military hospitals and the prisons, 10,047—276 
bodies were found in the Morgue—total, 25,591. 
Thus, in 1529, the births exceeded the deaths by 
3,130. During the Poe 1828 there were in France 
128 persons who had attained their hundredth year. 
In the department of Dordogne 11, in Gironde 13, 
and in the {Basses Pyrenees 10. There were but 2 
in the department of the Seine. 

The first steam carriage brought into use in Lon- 
don runs from Stratford to Whitechapel; the name 
is unpretending—** The Infant;” its pretensions are 
also moderate, its speed not exceeding nine or ten 
miles an hour, and there is little appearance to re- 
commend it, but it may no doubt be greatly improv- 
ed. Mr. William Hancock, the patentee, having 
for the last three years paid the most unremitting at- 
tention to the mechanical arrangement and locomo- 


tive power of these carriages, feels confident that he. 


has overcome all difficulties, and that the carriage 
may with safety pass along a common road at the 
rate of twelve to fourteen miles an hour, The wri- 
ter of this was last week with the carriage, when it 
showed its power of ascending hills: it started from 
Battle-bridge, and, taking a turn round the New 
Cross erecting there, ran up to Pentonville, to the 
Angel, at Islington, and then proceeded by the City- 
road and Bethualgreen to Stratford, in good state, 
and with perfect safety. —Morniny 

The largest iron bridge in the world is in China, 
near Kingtung, where it forms a perfect road from 


the top of one immense mountain to the other. Itis 
formed of chains, twenty-one in number, and bound 
together by other cross chains. This bridge is more 
than 150 years old. 

In a Morning paper, a few days since, there ap- 

eared an advertisement (addressed “ To the Blind”) 
in ‘which the advertiser stated his pretensions and ca- 
pabilities as a reader and amanuensis, and concluded 
thns:—‘‘ It is hoped that this advertisement will 
meet the eye of those who, in consequence of a par- 
tial er total deprivation of sight, are denied the plea- 
sure of reading and writing.” 

Early Rising.—On the the 17th of the 5th Moon, 
being her Majesty the Empress’s birth-day, at five 
o’clock in the morning, all the civil and military 
officers in the city of Canton, great and small, dress- 
ed in their dragon robes, repaired to the Imperial Lon- 
gevity (Ten thousand years’ Hall) and performed the 
grand 
against-the-ground ceremony. The official gentle- 
men wore the dragon dress all the day long, and no 
penal cases were attended to in the Law Courts on 
that day.— Canton red slip Newspaper. 

The following anecdote of a Nobleman still living, 
though not of recent occurrence, refers to a cireum- 
stance which actually took place. Returning, be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock one morning, from 
the he summoned his lady, request- 
ing she would take the carriage and set off to view a 
house and grounds a few miles from town, which he 
said was likely to suitthem. She readily obeyed, and 
was no sooner gone than his Lordship handed over 
house, furniture, and all, to the person to whom, 
during the preceding night, he had lost the whole 
by one unlucky throw of the dice-box. 

Morning Paper. 

A Royat Equrvoqur.—A well-known individual, 
some time deceased, who was familiar with the Prince 
of Wales upon his first entrance into life, and for se- 
veral years after; described or rather dramatised 
with much humour a scene which he professed. to 
have had from the Prince himself. So much de- 
pends upon tone and manner, that the spirit of these 
pleasantries evaporates on paper. The story was in 
substance as follows:—A new suit, destined for a ball 
that — at Cumberland House, was brought home 
to the Palace, but ordered back by him for the pur- 
pose of undergoing immediate alterations. He gave 
directions that the tailor’s return with it should be 
instantly made known tohim. The Prince happened 
to pass the early part of the evening with the King 
and Queen at Buckingham House. Whilst he was 
seated in the Royal group, a German age entered, 
and pronounced in a tone meant for his particular 
ear, but loud enough (to be heard by every one pre- 
sent, ** Please your Royal Highness, she is come.” 
There was a moment’s awful pause. ‘* Who is 
come?” said his Royal Highness, in a tone between 
surprise, embarrassment, and anger. ‘¢ Sir, she is 
come,” repeated the page, with his bad English and 
German phlegm. ‘*Eh! what! what! who is come?” 
exclaimed the King. “ She your Majesty,” reiterat- 
ed the unmoved German. ‘She is come!” cried 
the Queen, bursting with wrath, and supposing that 
the visiter was one of the House of Luttrell, who al- 
ready sought an undue influence over the Prince. 
All was fora moment inexplicable confusion. The 
Queen summoned another page, and asked him, with 
fury in her looks, ‘* Who is she that dares inquire for 
the Prince of Wales?” ‘Please your Majesty,” 
said the second oracle, ** it is Shea, his Royal High- 
ness’s tailor!”—Lardner’s Cabinet Library. 

A new species of sarsaparilla has been lately im- 
ported from the East Indies, which, it is said,. by 
those who have given it a fair trial, is very superior 
to the sarsaparilla that has hitherto been used in Eu- 
rope. The cortical part is slightly aromatic, very 
grateful to the palate, and sits very pleasantly on the 
stomach; and the decoction of the ligneous part is 
more mucilaginous than any other kind of sarsapa- 
rilla. On account of the aromatic quality of the 
cortical part being volatile, the decoction is directed 
to be made ina retort, and, when cool, the water 
collected in the receiver containing the essential oil, 
be added. —.Monthly Gazette of Practical Me- 

ine. 

A boy about 13 years old was sent a few days ago, 
by his master (a baker) to see what time it was by the 
Church clock. ‘*I doan’t know, zur, when I zees,” 
said the boy. ** Then ask the first person you meet,” 
replied his master, *‘and make haste.” The boy 
hurried off to the Church, and not meeting any one 
on the outside, he entered within. The clergyman 
was engaged in reading the burial service. ‘The 
boy, taking a favourable position near the desk, thus 
addressed him. ‘* Please zur will you tell I what 


‘time ’tis?”? The only reply he received was a shake 


ofthe head. Nothing daunted, however, the boy 
repeated the question, when the Clergyman inform- 
ed him that it wanted five-and-twenty minutes to 
nine, with which information the boy ran home to 
his master.— Country Paper. 

SrnGuLaR Deposition oF CarnonateE oF LIME. 
—A very strong leaden pipe which conveyed water 
into a basin, in the garden of the Palace of the Con- 
servative Senate, the ci-devant Luxemburg, and 
which had not been used for thirty or forty years 
past, was discovered in the year 1800 at Paris. This 
pipe, when opened, was found to contain a sediment 
deposited by the water, which hardened by time, 
had become a sort of free stone, sufficiently close to 
strike fire with steel; the lead with which this was 
in contact, had undergone no change. Had the work- 
men taken the precaution to remove the lead, with- 
out touching the matter, they would have preserved 


a curiosity, unique in its kind; a natural pipe from 
2,500 to 5,000 feet long, of the most compact free 
stone, and an inch and a half in thickness. In its 
whole diameter, there were counted about fifty con- 
centric strata or coats. 


SPRING. 


SELECT POETRY. 


TO WORDSWORTH.—BY E. L. BULWER. 


How glorious and how beautiful a life 
Must thine have been among the hills and streams! 
From the far world, and its eternal strife, 
But one gray shadow cast upon thy dreams, 
Tinging their sacred and nymph-haunted glory 
With something of a mournful—mortal hue. 
Ah! if the Spirits of the olden story 
Yet linger—and the Aserwan’s verse be true, 
If Unseen Habitants, yet earth-bound, rove . 
By the still brook, or the melodious grove, 
And ever o’er Man’s state the while they wander, 
With a high thought, but tender memory ponder:— 
If the pure ghosts of the Saturnian Race, 
Who o’er the sinless pastures led their herds; 
Oh! if they yet claim haunt and dwelling place 
Where the air gladdens with the summer-birds; 
Methinks to them familiar thy sublime 
And undiurnal melody which breathes 
A pastoral sweetness from the golden time; 
And, as o’er ruin’d fanes the ivy wreathes, 
So cling thy fancies in their green embrace 
Around a dim and antique holiness; 
And, with a loving yet a solemn grace, 
At once a freshness and an awe express! 


“Musing on Man” amid the mountains lone, 
What must have pass’d in thy unfathom’d breast! 
How, on the lyre within, must many a tone, 
Solemn and deep, have risen—unconfess‘d, 
Save to thyself, and the still ear of GOD! 
And from the full and silent Heart of Things, 
As o’er the hills thy unwatch’d-footsteps trod, 
Didst thou not draw the patriarchal springs * 
Of love for Man and Nature, which the hues 
Of thy transparent verse all livingly suffuse? 


Higher thy theme than Cesar’s, or the pomp 
Borne o’er the dusty earth in weary gaud; 
Ambition’s mask, and Glory’s brazen tromp, 
The embattled Murder, and the ermin’d Fraud! * 
Sweeter thy theme than aught which thro’ the lays 
Of the Rose Garden’s sons may softly flow! 
And earthlier fires before the Rhean blaze 
Lit on thine altar—sicken from their glow! 


Man in his simple grandeur, which can take 
From Power but poor increase; the Truth which lies 
Upshining in “ the Well of Homely Life;” 
The Winds, the Waters, and their Mysteries— 
The Morn and moted Noon, the Stars which make 
Their mirror in the heart; the Earth all rife 
With warnings and with wisdom; the deep lore 
Which floateth airlike over lonely places— 
These made thy study and thy theme; and o’er 
The Beauty of thy Soul no Paphian Graces, 
But a religious and a reverent Awe, 
Breathed Sanctity and Music—inspiration, 
Not from the dark Obscure of priestly law, 
But that which burns—the Centre of Creation— 
A Love, a Mystery, and a Fear—the unseen 
Source of all worship since the world hath been! 


How must thy lone and lofty soul have gone 
Exulting on its way, beyond the loud 
Self-taunting mockery of the scoffers, grown 
Tethered and dull’d to Nature, in the crowd! 
Earth has no nobler, no inore moral sight 
Than a Great Poet whom the world disowns, 
But stills not, neither angers:—from his height, 
As froma star, float forth his saherelike tones; 
He wits not whether the vex'd herd may hear 
The music wafted to the reverent ear; 
And far Man’s wrath, or scorn, or heed, above, 
Smiles down the calm disdain of his majestic love! 


SHE HATH PASSED FROM THE EARTH. 
BY W. Ww. 


She hath passed from the earth, but we may not lament 
her, 

Nor mourn her return to a holier clime; 

She but lingered below, until He who had sent her 

Recalled het to Eden in morning's sweet prime. 


Could the beauty and freshness of youth have retained her, 

We had not been called over her slumber to weep; 

Yet mourn not, since death in his power hath but gained 
her 

A joyful awaking from earth's transient sleep. 


Ere the sorrows of earth or its passions had moved her, 
Ere darkened the light of her innocent brow; 

She bade a farewell unto those who so loved her, 

And whispered—my Father, [ come to thee now. 


The terrors of death had not power to alarm her: 

She felt not his darkness and feared not his sting,— 

The thought of her Saviour’s kind mercy could calm her— 
And her spirit went upward on faith’s ardent wing. 


In her beauty she sleeps, but we will not regret her— 
Our tears may not moisten the flowers on her tomb; 
For the smiles of her Saviour in mercy have met her— 
Oh death, thou art vanquished—and past is thy gloom. 


Then calm-be the spot where her form now reposeth; 
May the friends who so loved her revisit the grave, 
And feel—though the cold sod her ashes encloseth— 
She lives in the presence of Him who can save. 


A REFLECTION. 
If those bright orbs that gem the night, 
Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits re-unite, 
Whom fate hath torn asunder here— 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this dreary world afar— 
Meet soul and soul, and cleave the sky, 
_ And soar away from star to star, 


But oh, how dark! how drear and lone 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 

If, wandering through each radiant one, 
We failed to meet the loved of this! 

If there no more those ties could twine, 
Which death alone had power to sever, 

Those stars would thenin mockery shine 
More hateful—as they shine forever! 


It cannot be! each hope and fear 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, ° 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than the bleak world which claims us now; 
There is a voice, by sorrow heard, 

When heaviest weighs life’s galling chain, 
That voice is the ’s word!” 

‘The pure in heart shall meet again.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MY SINECURE PLACE. 


How’s this, my Lord Grey, can you mean what you 
say! 

Abolish all sinecures—cause, my Lord, pray! 

Oh, hear me, my Lord,—is this really the case? 

Nay, do not take from me my Sinecure Place. 


Consider, my income is small for a Peer; 

I’m poor, if you take my odd thousands a year; 
Consider, I pray you, how ancient my race, 
Its dignity sinks with my Sinecure Place. 


My mansion in town has been lately rebuilt, 
Adorn’d with superb scagliola, and gilt: 

Pray, how shall I look Mr. Nash in the face, 
If you now put an end to my Sinecure Place. 


My castle must also be ™, 32 in repair, 

One month out of twelve I contrive to be there; 
One month I devote to the joys of the chase,— 
My castle would go with my Sinecure Place! 


My cottage ornee, on the Devonshire coast, 
Must also be sold, if my place should be losts 
Now, pray, my Lord, do reconsider my case, 
And let me retain my snug Sinecure Place. 


My lady, her opera-box must discard! 

My lady, the beauty—you’ll own *twould be hard- 
My fortune won’t pay for her feathers and lace— 
Then leave me, oh, leave me, my Sinecure Place. 


Economy may be discreet, I dare say, 
Retrenchment isall very well in its way; 
But there’s no occasion for setting your face 
*Gainst my individual Sinecure Place.} 


You must, my Lord Grey, (it is time to be frank) 
Uphold the importance of persons of rank; 

The aristocratic look up to your race— 

Support them, and leave me my Sinecure Place. 


If beggarly vagabonds will make a row, 
Be firm, and intimidate, no matter how— 
E’en flourish a sword in each vagabond’s face— 
[ll do it myself for my Sinecure Place. 
T’ll stipulate always to give you my vote— 
Whatever you dictate I'll utter by rote; 
Your notions—whate’er they may be—I’ll embrace, 
And Pll do any job for my Sinecure Place. 

T. H. EB 


MARRIED. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
James CoRKREY, to Miss Hannan Daytis, both of 
Radner, Delaware county. 

On Thursday evening, the 7th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. George Boyd, Mr. Wa. E. Murray, to Miss 
Exizaneta W. all of this city. 

» On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Livingston, Mr. 
Joun H. Swartz, to Miss Carnarine Viz, Nicce 
of Daniel Oldenburg, Esq. all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
Wm. J. Rasen, to Miss Sarau, daughter of Mr. 
Jacob Eckstein. 

On the 7th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. Roserrt 
Jones, to Miss Hawyan M. Jonny, both of Schus! 
kill township, Chester county. 

On Thursday évehing, the 7th inst. by Wm. Mik 
nor, Esq. Mr. to Miss Ann P, Hop 
KINS, all of this city. 

On Tuesday e , by G. T. Bedell, D. D. 
Henry S. Tartor, to ANNA M. youngest; daughter 
of James Mitchell, all of the Northern Liberties. 

At Friends’ Meeting House, Salem, N. J. on 
fourth day, the inst Joan Tyxer, of Greenwich 
township, Cumberlar .. co., to BruLan Ann, daugh- 
ter of Benj. Griscom, of the former place. 

DIED; 

On Wednesday morning, 6th inst. in the 27th year 
of her age, Mrs, Janz Russex1, wife of James Ru» 
sell, Printer. 

On Sunday evening, after a lingering illness, 
Emanvkt D. Warson, in the 34th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, of a long and severe illness 
Mrs. Goopricu, in the 20th year of her ages 
wife of Mr. John Goodrich. 

On Sunday afternoon, James Wixxer, in the 5éth 
year of his age. , 

On Tuesday morning, at 8 o’clock, of a lingeritg 
illness, Joun C. Gosster, in the 32d year of his 
age. 

On Tuesday evening, at half past 5 o’clock, W¥ 
P. Massry, aged 34 years. 

On Wednesday evening, Many, wife of Mr. Robt 
Cooper. 


we Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Painrine of ever? 
description executed with neatness,accuracy and despatcls 
at this office. 
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